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GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORIES 


By WIiL.LiAm C. Morey, Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science, University of Rochester. 


EACH, $1.00 


HESE two books are written in a simple, interesting 
T style, and distinguished by helpful pedagogical 
features, such as the topical method, progressive 
maps, etc. 
FMOREY’S OUTLINES OF GREEK HISTORY pays 
great attention to the civilization of ancient Greece. The 
author has endeavored to illustrate by facts the most im- 
portant and distinguishing traits of the Grecian character; 
to explain why the Greeks failed to develop a national 
state system, although successful to a considerable extent 
in developing free institutions and an organized city 
state; and to show the great advance made by the Greeks 
upon the previous culture of the Orient. 
FMOREY’S OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY empha- 
sizes those facts and events which illustrate the real 
character of the Roman people, which show the progres- 
sive development of Rome as a world power, and which 
explain the influence that Rome has. exercised upon 
modern civilization. The genius of the Romans for or- 
ganization is kept prominently in mind, and the king- 
dom, the republic, and the empire are seen -to be but suc- 
cessive stages in the growth of a policy to bring together 
and organize the various elements of the ancient world. 
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Munsell Charts 


We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 
and Chart B, which are the first plates of his ‘** Atlas of the Color 
Solid." ‘These charts are all band painted, 


Materials for the Munsell Color System 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 


MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSELL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 
COLORED BALLS 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSELL 
COLOR SYSTEM 















A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 


enrolled in his Toledo association and over 16,000 in organizations throughout the United States. 


The book 


itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO,OHIO 





THE CONN PHYSIOLOGIES 


These are strong, basal texts; each book provides all the instruction in anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene necessary in the grades for which it is intended. These books do not emphasize 
the «‘scare’’ features of disease but treat the whole subject of health and hygiene with vigorous 
common-sense. The fact that Dr. Conn is one of the leading experts in this country on bac- 


teriology gives his books indisputable authority, 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene, 36c. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, 60 c. 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (For High Schools)....++++++-: 432 pages, $1,10 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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literature and in Art 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 


Professor Of English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California = 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $1.60 


‘Ta purpose of this work is to familiarize stu- 
dents and general readers with the Greek, 
Roman, Norse, and German myths which have ac- 
climated themselves in English-speaking lands; 
with the uses of these myths in English and Ameri- 
can poetry; with the principal masterpieces of 
ancient and modern sculpture and painting, illus- 
trating mythological subjects; and with the his- 
tory and interpretation of myths. 

This new edition of a work which has become a 
classic as a textbook and as a work of reference 
embodies many changes in arrangement and scope 
of material which make the book even more valu- 
able than before. Some of the myths have been 
restated, and certain ones, before omitted, have 
been included. The illustrations are entirely new, 
and are from the finest set of line drawings ever 
prepared for an American textbook. 
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PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WMODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass,, Norma! School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 








ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN. 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


72 pages, size Y x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
the Schools ? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zea from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escapethrough 
knowledge.’ The children are the ‘avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children et 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 


“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too highly.”— North 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, posipald - - 500 


PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, postpaid, 60c 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 96 
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RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Exjiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances—Subscriptions aie not discontinued at their ex- 
a Any subscriber wishing to epee his paper must notify the 
blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
to order the paperstopped for you, 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise pee are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address. 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


a pi ee te ge are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
1910-1911 SERIES. — (IV.) 
BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 

The most centrally located city in Nebraska is 
Kearney, and its state normal school is meeting 
the requirements of its central location. 

Rarely does a state institution start with so 
many favoring conditions. Every new normal 
school starts with advantages, but 
this at Kearney has its special fea- 
tures. The principal, Dr. A, O. 
Thomas, was superintendent of 
schools in Kearney all the years of 
preparation through legislation, 
selection of site, and adoption 
of plans, so that his hand has 
been upon the school from the 
very inception of the purpose to 
have such a school. 

The city has an altitude of 2,146 
feet, which is an ideal altitude for 
a prairie city, rescuing it from 
either extreme of temperature. 
The population is 8,000 of the best 
combination of the class and the 
mass that could be asked. It has 
a fine hotel, good business houses, 
no saloons, nine churches,—many 
having beautiful buildings—and the homes are 
models of comfort. 

Of course the buildings are new and adequate, 
with every conceivable modern phase of equip- 
ment. The grounds—twenty-three acres—were 
a barren prairie six years ago, and there is now, 
growing thriftily, every species of tree that thrives 
in the state. 

Even in this flat prairie country the school is 
sufficiently elevated so that one can look out upon 








PRES. A. O. THOMAS. 


5,000 acres of alfalfa, and upon a famous ranch of 
15,000 acres. ‘ 

The library is the best appointed in the state. 
It already has 7,000 volumes. Each department 
selects the books in its line. The room is 56 x 100 
feet. 


No student can enter the normal 
course who has not had two years 
of high school education. Such 
students must stay four years for 
graduation, which is the same as a 
two-years’ course for high school 
graduates. Beyond this is a post- 
graduate course of two _ years 
which leads to an A. B. degree. 

Every man who enjoys. the 
luxury of gathering a new normal 
school faculty has a pet 
theory. Dr. Thomas naturally 
chose men and women . of 
character, native ability, sound 
education, broad scholarship, rich 
experience, and attractive per- 
sonality, but beyond these he 
sought to gather in his faculty 
represntatives of every field of 
public school service—county superintendents, 
city superintendents, high school instructors, 
principals, special supervisors, normal school in- 
structors, and college professors. 

The first year the school enrolled 863 students, 
and the second 1,181. In the first four years the 
total was 4,140, or an average of 1,035 a year. 

The school is fortunate in having a large num- 
ber of men, and they are surely stalwart men. At 
one time there were fifty men in the school, of 
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versity of Illinois, Drake 
University, Albany Nor- 
mal -College, University 
of Minnesota, Kansas 
Agricultural College, 
Cornell College (Iowa). 

In location, in equip- 
ment, in professional 
initiation, in faculty 
scholarship, in the char- 
acter and zeal of the 
student body, the 
Kearney Normal school 
is among the leading 
normal schools in the 
United States. 











GRAND STAND, ATHLETIC FIELD. 
whom no one was below 
six feet in height. 
There is a photograph of 
the group, and it is a 
lining-up of fifty young 
men the like of whom we 
have never seen in any 
other institution. 

The faculty was edu- 
cated in Amity College 
(lowa), New Mexico 
College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska 
(niné), Harvard, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (four), 
Southwestern State Nor- 
mal School of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dennison Uni- ee ee 
versity, Bethany Col- camino 
lege, Wesleyan, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Uni- 














FIELD DAY AND HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC MEET ON NORMAL FIELD, TOLLESEN OF 
THE KEARNEY HIGH MAKING RECORD. 


0 -0-@-0-@ -¢-—________ 


DAVID STARR JORDAN’S ADDRESS. 


At the Minneapolis meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science David Starr 
Jordan made a memorable address on “The Mak- 
ing of a Darwin.” We are pleased to give many 
of its paragraphs :— 

It is characteristic of the men of the old school 
that they formed schools that were the centres 
of attraction to the like-minded wherever these 
might be. We have too much university in 
America, and too much of what we have in boys’ 
schools. The university as such is a minor af- 
fair, an exotic attachment. Should a_ great 
teacher, a real man of God, arise in the faculty, he 
becomes a department executive. More than 
half his students are of gymnasium grade, and 
nine-tenths of his teaching is done by young men, 
men who have not made their mark or who have 
made it only as cogwheels in the machine. 

Too often these are caught in the grind, and are 
never able to show what they might have been if 
their struggles had been towards higher ends. 
Smith teaching zoology 10; Brown, botany 7, 
and Robinson, geology 3, cannot lead their stu- 


dents or themselves to look on nature in the large 
or to see the wonderful vistas beheld by a Lyell 
or a Humboldt. 

The university in America is smothered by the 
college. The college has lost its refinement of 
purpose through coalition with the university. 
The two are telescoped together to the disadvan- 
tage of both. The boy has the freedom and the 
facility of the university when he can make no 
use of it. The university man is entangled in the 
meshes of the college. University facilities we 
have enough for ten times—twenty times—the 
number of students. We go into the market to 
hire young men to avail themselves of them. 
There is no corresponding emphasis laid upon 
men, and men of the first rank are no more 
numerous to-day than they were in the days of 
Agassiz, Lowell, Longfellow, Gray, Holmes, 
Dana, Silliman, Gibbs, Leidy, Goodwin, Angell, 
White, and Goldwin Smith. 

It is the man who makes the school and com- 
pletes the chain of heredity from the masters of 
the last century in Europe to the masters of the 
twentieth century in America. Excellent as our 
facilities are, complete as are our libraries, 
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our laboratories, and our apparatus, easy as is 
our access to all this, we have only made a begin- 


ning. Another ten years will see it all 
doubled. What we have is far from com- 
plete. 


But the pity of it is, our students will not guess 
its incompleteness. Half as much, or ten times 
as much, it is the same to them as the doubling of 
the bill of fare at the Waldorf-Astoria would be 
unnoticed by the guests. A still greater pity is 
this, even the teachers will not know the differ- 
ence. They can use only what they have time 
and strength for. The output is no greater for 
the helps we give. The greatest teacher is one 
who is ruler even over his books, and who is not 
smothered by them. 

Enthusiasm is cultivated by singleness of pur- 
pose, and in our system we make provisions to 
distract rather than to intensify. There is a 
learned society, to which many of us belong, 
Sigma Xi. Its value depends on its ability to 
make good its motto, “Spoudon Xynones,”’ 
“Comrades in Zeal.” We whistle to keep up our 
courage in the multitude, not of dangers, but of 
distractions, and if we whistle in unison we may 
keep step together. This society, in a co-opera- 


& 
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tive way, the same spirit in different places, stands 
for enthusiasm in science. Now, enthusiasm 
comes from struggle, from the continuous effort 
to do what you want to do, and for the most part 
in the way you want to do it. Hence, comradery 
in zeal should make for individuality, for origi- 
nality. 

Sometimes, in our wealth of educational oppor- 
tunity, we long for the time when, as of old, the 
student had the master all to himself, the master 
unperplexed by duties of administration, not 
called hither and thither by the duties of his sta- 
tion, but giving himself, his enthusiasm, his zeal, 
and his individuality to the student, not teaching 
books, but how to make books our servants, all 
this time master and student struggling together 
to make both ends meet and sometimes succeed- 
ing, “so happy and so poor.” So it was in the old 
time, and so it shall be again when the new de- 
mands and the new wealth find their adjustment. 
The scholars that are to be shall rebuild the 
American universities in their own way, as the 
scholars of to-day are restoring the University 
of Cambridge, and in a greater or less degree all 
other universities in all other lands where men 
know and love the truth. 


ss 
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THE MOVING PICTURE. 


BY WILLIAM 4. MCKEEVER, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Kansas State Agricultural College. 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR CRIMINALS. 

What is to be done with the moving-picture 
shows? All over this beautiful land of ours, in the 
cities, towns, and villages, we find these ‘“‘nickelo- 
deons,” “lyrics,” and “electrics” at work six or 
seven nights in the week, grinding out their reels 
of excitement and enchantment before the eyes of 
the motley throng of men and women, boys and 
girls. 

It is a great popular craze—popular partly be- 
cause it is cheap, but chiefly because of the fact 
of its realistic nature. For some generations in 
this country we were called upon to do battle 
with the “yellow back”—the dime novel—which 
fight has been practically won by us. The cheap, 
trashy story has at last been driven into the more 
remote and less enlightened corners of the flimsy 
periodicals. But precisely of the same character 
as the cheap story, and ten times more poisonous 
and hurtful to character in its results, is the mov- 
ing-picture show when in the hands of a man 
whose first concern is to draw a crowd and make 
it pay. 

These moving pictures are more degrading 
than the dime novel, because they represent real 
flesh-and-blood forms, and impart their lessons 
directly through the senses. The dime novel 
cannot lead the boy farther than his limited imagi- 
nation will allow him to go, but the moving 
picture forces upon his view scenes that are new. 
That is, they give him first-hand experience. 

THE WORK OF THE SCHOOLS UNDONE. 

If the reader will make a round of visits to a 


large number of these shows, he will agree with 
me as to their objectionable character. He will 
find depicted again and again, in living form, all 
sorts of acts of a criminal and depraving nature. 
And around it all is thrown a sentiment such as to 
give the mind of plastic youth a tendency to re- 
gard the coarser forms of conduct as a common 
thing in our daily walks of life. There he learns 
precisely how robberies, holdups, and murders 
are committed; how officers of the law, such as 
policemen, are false to their oath of office and to 
the demands of plain, everyday duty; how di- 
vorces are originated and how the various mem- 
bers of the family violate the most sacred laws 
that bind together the home circle and give it its 
charm and perpetuity. 

If the citizens of any community should as- 
semble with the purpose of laying plans and de- 
vising means whereby to teach immorality, ob- 
scenity, and crime, I can think of no better way 
definitely and certainly to bring about such re- 
sults than the use of the moving-picture show as 
it is now conducted. It is a serious matter, this 
picture business. We tax ourselves heavily for 
educational purposes, and employ teachers in the 
schools to inculcate, among other things, certain 
higher moral principles. In fact, we agree that 
the end of all teaching in the schools is moral 
character, and then we permit and license these 
cheap and vitiating shows to run, and we permit 
our children to attend, and not only unlearn all 
the moral lessons of the schools, but learn directly 
many of the immoral lessons that were once con- 
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‘fined to the worst centres of our largest cities. 
In fact, the motto of these moving-picture or- 


ganizations might be this: “A red-light district 


in easy reach of every-home. See the murders 
and the debauchery while you wait. It is only a 
nickel.” 


SUPPOSE THE TEACHERS TAKE CHARGE. 

If the situation I am describing is true—if it is 
true that these shows are depicting scenes such 
as I have named—the moving picture is the crown 
and summit of all the influences demoralizing the 
youth of the country to-day, not even the saloon 
being an exception. Now, I believe it to be a 
sound principle of procedure that all public edu- 
cation should be under the direct charge and con- 
trol of the public, and should be conducted in its 
moral aspects by the dictates of the public con- 
science and in the interest of the public welfare. 
These moving picture shows constitute a school. 
They are offering a course of direct and specific 
instruction.- They exert a powerful influence on 
the young. The boys and girls of the land are 
learning daily, or rather nightly, lessons in 
wrong-doing, but no one in a position of respon- 
sibility knows anything about or has anything of 
authority to say about the course of study in 
these schools. 

What a cry would go up, and what a scandal 
there would be, indeed, if one of the teachers in 
our public schools should follow the methods of 
the picture showman. Suppose this teacher 
should say, “Now, boys and girls, the lesson for 
to-day is on the question of a holdup. I want to 
show you how false the average policeman is; 
how he will agree, secretly, with robbers to meet 
them on some dark street at night, and protect 
them while they strike down and rob some inno- 
cent person; and how they will pretend the next 
day to be looking for the robbers, and will keep 
the public in ignorance of their real motives and 
methods.” 

Then, after this is presented by means of the 
pictures, the teacher will anounce that for to- 
morrow the subject will be the family brawl. “I 
want to show you,” she will say, “just how the 
man goes to the saloon and gets drunk on 
whiskey, and then goes back and mistreats his 
wife; and how, while he is out in the night, he 
gets into the company of others of criminal minds 
and does unnamable things. You boys will be 
men yourselves some day, and you will want to 
know just how to do these things. Then, there 
will be a lesson for you girls, too. I want to 
show you just how girls learn to flirt and take 
up with vulgar men; how they meet them out at 
night and go with them to questionable places, 
where they are under the glare of the lights, and 
receive all sorts of questionable treatment. I 
want to show you how enticing it is, so that when 
you girls grow up you will know just how these 
things are done, and how you can easily take up 
with them. I will also give you a few lessons 
showing you just how to deceive your mother and 
make her think you have gone to the young peo- 
ple’s prayer meeting, while at the same time you 
slip out into this company. There will be pic- 
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tures to show every scene and every movement, 
so that you can remember it as long as you live, 
and think about it as you go about your daily af- 
fairs.” 

A CAMPAIGN OF OPPOSITION. 

It is clear to anyone who will make a study of 
the matter that the moving picture is one of the 
greatest means of direct instruction in use to-day. 
I am not condemning this picture business as a 
whole, but I am condemning with all my might 
the use to which the thing is put. And yet how 
easily it could all be turned into good! ‘There is 
an endless number of views and movements to be 
shown that will contribute to the building of 
character. 

Now, what ought to be done to utilize the 
splendid possibilities of the moving picture as an 
instructive and moralizing agency? It is much to 
be regretted that the public school and church of- 
ficials cannot find a practical way to use it in their 
work, for logically it should come into their 
hands. However, the cost of equipment, the 
added fire risk, and the possible injury to the eyes 
stand in the way. But the desired results can cer- 
tainly be obtained in more than one indirect way, 
provided all who are interested take hold of the 
matter and seek to restrict the manufacture of ob- 
jectionable films and to restrain the local manager 
from using such films. 

In our attempt to bring about reform in the 
moving-picture business, we must bear strictly in 
mind the purpose for which this business is at 
present conducted—namely, to make money. If 
we can bring or force the manufacturer and local 
manager to the conclusion that a cleaner business 
will also be profitable, then they will readily fall 





into line with us. What the situation needs now 
is public discussion and agitation. So, let the 


local workers for moral reform use some of the 
following methods :— 

1. Choose some one who has the clearest in- 
sight into the moral possibilities of the moving- 
picture business to write a strong article for the 
local press. In his article let him state as clearly 
as possible just what this agency is doing for or 
against public morals, and let him point out also 
what it can do under cleaner management. 

2. Seek to get the business into the hands of 
clean, conscientious men—men’ who will not 
knowingly traduce the public morals by display- 
ing a picture that is suggestive of any kind of evil. 
If it can be found that one of the managers of the 
local shows is of the moral character just de- 
scribed, then let all well-meaning people assist 
him in every legitimate way to establish himself in 
business, and to secure the public patronage. 

3, It may be practicable, in many instances, to 
secure a city ordinance, authorizing a local censor- 
ship of the moving-picture shows. In that case 
the manager might be allowed to display his pic- 
tures only after they have been passed upon 
favorably by a committee of persons having the 
common weal at heart. 

t. As it was once possible to trace the influ- 
ences of the dime novel directly to the criminal 
act of the youth, so will it be found possible to 
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trace the evil effects of certain moving pictures. 
Let the local workers be on the lookout, and they 
will find boys brought into the juvenile court ac- 
cused of committing criminal acts such as they 
have seen vividly portrayed in the picture shows. 

5. Send a committee of persons who under- 
stand the psychology of teaching to attend all the 
picture shows in the town for the course ofa 
month, and to take down quietly detailed state- 
ments of all of an objectionable nature that is 
shown, said, or done in each of the places. The 
data thus gathered will furnish much ammunition 
for the work of reform. 

By the foregoing means, and others that will 
readily be thought of, there may be carried on 
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a great effective movement looking toward a puri- 
fication of the moving-picture business. In all of 
their attempts, however, the workers must not 
forget to continue their campaign of education. 
What the average person needs to have shown 
him is precisely how the evil moving picture un- 
dermines public morals; that is, the worker must 
be specific in his statements, and not depend sim- 
ply upon general charges. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the mov- 
ing picture may be made one of the most power- 
ful agencies for the moral or spiritual uplift of any 
community. Let us not try to annihilate it, but 
to transform it into what it ought to be.—Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. 





THE OPPOSITE OF RETARDATION. 


[Special Correspondence of the Journal of Education.] 


The teachers of the Washington Irving high 
school, New York city, are tackling the problem of 
retardation from the positive side; that is, they 
are making a study of advancement through the 
grades of the high school. 

The program committee has prepared an out- 
line of the study and application of the princi- 
ples of success. Different teachers have been 
asked to prepare papers on parts of this program, 
and to present their findings to the entire faculty. 
The program committee, in sending out its 
prospectus says: ‘““We believe that it is of more 
value to find out how successful teachers educate 
their children than it is to dwell upon the negative 
side of retardation and its causes. It is very easy 
for us to get into an attitude of defence and ex- 
cuses. Why mention the reasons of failure and 
elaborate them? Everybody knows that some 
school children are lazy, that others are inatten- 
tive, and that still others have not, as we think, 
sufficient mental strength to progress in a high 
school. Dwelling on these ideas does not 
produce an active effort to succeed.” 

Among the topics for discussion which the com- 
mittee has assigned to different teachers are 
these: Expectation of parents and taxpayers that 
their children should be educated, week by week, 
in accordance with the published plan of the school. 
The old theory that the high school should select 
the cream and let the others leave school. Ab- 
surdity of this theory in a tax-supported school 
with compulsory education laws. Duty of school 
to centre upon the children and not upon the 
course of study or upon “the standard”; that is, 
the traditional one. The standard ought to be the 
education of the largest number of children. 
High scholarship is not the prime purpose of a 
high school; its main aim should be scholarship 
for every boy or girl in accordance with his ability. 
The saving of each child from illiteracy should 
be the school’s purpose. The teacher is engaged 
and paid for this; difficulty of bringing ourselves 
to realize this. The teacher-educator versus 


hired help; the educator uses brains, affection, 
hope, and inspiration. 


RATING SYSTEMS AS OBSTACLES. 


Teachers coming from different schools with 
different kinds of rating systems need to recog- 
nize that modern high schools cannot afford to 
hold back children because they do not fit the rat- 
ing system. New York does not rate by per 
cents., no matter what .your former school did. 
In every case the rating must indicate the stu- 
dent’s ability to continue. The words “passable, 
good, excellent,” etc., long ago took the place of 
per cents. The use of figures is merely a con- 
venience. Figures are symbols. If the girl is 
able to go on, and you wish to use a figure to 
designate that fact, “sixty” is your symbol. 
“Sixty-one”. means able to go on with compli- 
ment. “Eighty” means able to go on with 
more compliment. 

Superintendent Stevens says: “ Your final mark 
should indicate your judgment of what a pupil can 
do fully as muchas what she has done.” Of 
course, your judgment of the figure is based upon 
your knowledge of past performance. But your 
knowledge of the pupil’s capacity must also enter 
in. Otherwise, why not have rating machines in- 
stead of teachers who know human nature and 
human ability? Amazing how otherwise inde- 
pendent teachers will let themselves be slaves to a 
marking system. 

ADJUSTMENT OF SCHOOL TO ITS MATERIAL. 


The chief materials of a school are its students. 
They come to high school bewildered. Physical 
and emotional condition of the young girl. Find- 
ing oneself. Testimonies show that sometimes a 
high school student does not “see the sense of it 
all” until after a long experience in the class. 
Blackwell found himself when he reached geome- 
try. After that all the studies semed to take on 
new meaning. Similar experience of boys with 
manual training and constructive courses. “Get- 
ting the knack.” Necessity of adapting first-year 
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work to the first-year class. 


A different adjust- 
ment each year. Absurdity of fixed standard of 
first-year work no matter how the classes run. If 
teacher cannot adapt work year by year to vary- 
ing capacities of students, why have a high- 
salaried teacher at all? A cheap clerk could give 
out lessons and rate them. Absurdity of over- 
thoroughness. The misguided teacher who 
holds that all the elements must be thoroughly 
mastered before going on to applications. No 
one naturally learns in this way. The child learns 
to talk without drill in the essentials. Advance- 
ment into interesting work does much of its own 
drill. | Uninteresting drill discourages many 
younger students. It drives them out of high 
school. The higher years have only one-tenth as 
many girls as the lower. Better push children up 
in accordance with their needs on the chance that 
they may get benefit by remaining longer under 
instruction than have teachers attempt to secure 
in higher classes only those who can do the work 
without much effort on the teacher’s part. Every 
consideration of the greatest good of the great- 
est number talls for making the work of the lower 
classes fit the varying abilities of the children from 
term to term. 
PRACTICAL DETAILS. 

Getting responsibility placed where it belongs. 
Financial authorities hold a superintendent re- 
sponsible for graduating educated children. That 
is what the money is paid for. Superintendent 
holds principal responsible for money which any 
school costs. Principal must see that the allot- 
ment of money produces equivalent results in the 
number of children educated. The same re- 
sponsibility rests upon the teacher of German for 
every girl put into her German class. The 
principal cannot place this responsibility upon the 
child or the parents, for no money is paid to them. 
The principal, therefore, cannot accept as valid 
any excuse that the children are unfit for the 
work. He can insist only upon two things: 
Either make them fit the work or make the work 
fit them. It is natural for us to get the idea that 
the school is for us, and that we should be rated 
according to our preparation or our effort rather 
than according to the number of children edu- 
cated. In no other procedure would this be 
tolerated. Fixed salary and tenure do not tend 
to keep prominent the fact that every dollar that 
we receive should be an expenditure for the 
benefit of the whole city. We are not paid our 
wages for charity, for our self support, or for any 
other thing than service. Unless it can be shown 
that the children are educated, we cannot show 
that they have been taught. Unless we can 
show that they have been taught, we cannot show 
that we are entitled to receive our wages. Any- 
thing that tends to emphasize the dishonesty of 
accepting pay without accepting responsibility for 
the personal success of our students is of benefit 
to us. We need a strict accountability to the 
taxpayer. 


TEACHER'S DUTY. 


Experience and history show that practically 
everybody has more reserve strength than he 
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uses. Practically every girl’of high school age 
has enough reserve strength to succeed in the 
regulated work of the high school. If this is not 
true, it would be our duty to demand a high- 
school course that the children could master. The 
parents are the payers. If they should be con- 
vinced that we are offering a course which their 
children could not cover, they would refuse finan- 
cial support to it. : 

Our superiors tell us that our course is based 
upon the ability of all children who complete the 
elementary course. We have only two alterna- 
tives. We must either show ourselves sufficiently 
skilful to educate children by means of this course 
or we must not rest until the course is made 
suitable. The chances are that the trouble is 
not With the course nor with the children. Tra- 
dition and the path of least resistance lead us to 
be content with the success of the few. We do 
not sufficiently awaken the latent powers of the 
children or of ourselves. Positive, sympathetic, 
and encouraging teachers get pupils to work en- 
thusiastically without hurting themselves. 

Discovery of power and encouragement of it. 
Reprimand, correction, and criticism more fre- 
quently discourage and stultify than otherwise. 
Reprimand and anger only for rare crises. The 
only satisfaction as a teacher looks over her past 
life is that which comes from the consciousness of 
having helped hundreds to realize their opportuni- 
ties. It is not enough to suggest that they 


. Should realize them; we must see that they do 


realize them, 
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MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


BY G. M. MARSHALL, 
University of Utah. 


It was my privilege, nearly twenty-two years 
ago, to be an auditor at one of the most remark- 
able public gatherings of men of letters ever as- 
sembled in Boston. The meeting was held in the 
old Boston Museum—really a theatre—and_ the 
auditorium was packed from dome to pit with 
people who eagerly paid five dollars each for ad- 
mission. The,proceeds were to be devoted to a 
memorial to Longfellow, then not long dead. As 
the curtain rose, it disclosed a scene not unlike 
those fanciful pictures popular fifty years ago of 
“Washington Irving and His Friends,” where our 
first professional author sat surrounded by all 
the literary lights of the early part of the cen- 
tury. On the stage were grouped in a circle 
every prominent author whose home was in or 
near ‘Boston, as well as one or two from else- 
where. Among them were George William Cur- 
tis of New York and “Mark Twain” of Hartford, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Dean Howells, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Edward Everett 
Hale, James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Julia Ward Howe. Whittier was 
too feeble to attend. Charles Eliot Norton pre- 
sided. All read selections from their own writ- 
ings, the very passages perhaps we would have 
selected from them, the “Potiphar Papers,” the 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” “The Chambered Nauti- 
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lus. All save Howells and Higginson have 
passed now, every one dead at a good old age. 
The death the other day of Mrs. Howe at the 
age of ninety-one reminded me anew of this noble 
company. She was the only woman of the num- 
ber, and read “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” the one really great poetical product of war 
time. The majestic lines are as thrilling to the 
reader of to-day as to the hearts of the people 
whom they were meant to stir—one of the rare 
poems of occasion that have perpetual vitality. 
Mrs. Ward was a typical example of a one-poem 
poet, whose claim to the deserved honor of the 
world of letters seems to rest 
upon one splendid outburst. 
Not but that she wrote much 
—for she was facile with Ker 
pen—but a few years hence 
only this song will be remem- 
bered. Her influence was per- 
haps greater than that of any 
other American woman of the 
last forty years, not excepting 
Mrs. Stowe, and was altogether 
wholesome. It was, however, 
exerted not so much in striking 
public utterances as by quieter 
personal power. She was in- 
terested in every sensible move- 
ment for the rational better- 
ment of the human race. Her 
scholarly acquirement, her 
ceaseless activity, her sane 
womanliness, her  well-poised 
and gracious character, made 


Promoter of an Eminently Successful 
Farmers’ Institute 


valued by every person worth 
knowing in her community. 
As a woman, she filled a place much like that 
of her late fellow townsman, Dr. Hale, the first 
citizen of Boston.—Utah Educational -Review. 
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NORMAL TRAINING IN KANSAS HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY W: D- ROSS; 
Inspector Normal Training High Schools. 





Since 1886 there have been a few high schools 
in Kansas authorized to offer a normal training 
course, and to grant graduates from such a course 
a two-year county teachers’ certificate. But 
these schools never exceeded twenty-three in 
number, were widely scattered, and benefited only 
their own immediate localities. Realizing the 
need for better schools, particularly rural schools, 
and recognizing that the first requisite for better 
schools is better trained teachers, the Kansas 
educational commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor in 1908, with State Superintendent E. T. 
Fairchild as chairman, recommended the enact- 
ment of a law providing for a normal training 
course in at least one high school in practically 
every county in the state. 

In pursuance of this recommendation the legis- 
lature passed the Normal Training Act, which be- 
came operative May 29, 1909. By the provisions 
of this act the state board of education was em- 
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powered to prescribe regulations under which any 
accredited high school might offer a course in 
normal training for prospective teachers. Fifty 
thousand dollars per year were appropriated for 
the biennium. This money was to be used only 
for the payment of additional teaching force, and 
was to be distributed in the sum of $500 to each 
approved school; but the amount apportioned to 
any one county was in no case to exceed $1,000. 
The law further provided that to be eligible to 
participate in the fund, a school must have at least 
teri students during each semester in regular at- 
tendance on its normal training course. At the 
completion of their course these 
students should be given an ex- 
amination by the state board of 
education, and upon passing 
such examination should re- 
ceive a normal training certifi- 
cate good in any of the public 
schools of the state for a period 
of two years, and to be indefi- 
nitely renewable upon condi- 
tions to be fixed by the board. 
Accredited academies might re- 
ceive all of the privileges and 
benefits of the act, except in the 
matter of state aid. 

Among the more important 
regulations that have been pre- 
cribed by the state board of edu- 
cation for the conduct of the 
normal training courses are the 
following: The distinctively nor- 
mal training work shall be 


a four-years’ high school course, 
and only seniors or post-gradu- 
ates shall be permitted to take it. This work 
shall consist of a half year in psychology, a half 
year in methods and management, a year in 
American history, and a review of arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, and_ reading. 
A pedagogical reference library of not fewer 
than thirty . specified volumes. shall be 
provided by each school. All teachers teaching 
normal training classes must be graduates of ac- 
credited colleges or state normal schools, must 
have had at least two years’ experience, and must 
be approved for the work by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Observation visits 
shall be a regular part of the normal training 
course, and these visits shall be made at least 
once a week. 

The normal work was originally confined to the 
senior year in order that existing high school 
courses might be disturbed as little as possible. 
But a year’s experience with the work as first 
outlined, together with the popular demand for 
its extension, led the state board at a recent meet- 
ing to provide that beginning with the school 
year 1911-12 a half-year of hygienic physiology, a 
half-year of civics, and a half-year of psychology 
should be required in the junior year, of all 
normal training students, together with sufficient 
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other work from any regular high-school course 
to make up the necessary four units; and that after 
that date the work in the senior year should con- 
sist of a.year of American history, a year of 
physics, a half-year of methods and management, 
and reviews of a half-year in arithmetic, and of 
twelve weeks each in geography, grammar, and 
reading, the reviews to be presented with special 
reference to methods of teaching. 

During the first year of the operation of the law 
110 high schools and academies qualified and were 
approved for the work. These schools repre- 
sented seventy-eight of the 105 counties of the 

State, and graduated 723 students from their 
normal training courses. 

The increasing popularity of the movement is 
indicated by the fact that for the current year 128 
schools, located in eighty different counties, have 
been approved, and have 1,025 seniors enrolled in 
their normal training classes; while a number of 
additional schools would have qualified had not 
the appropriation been exhausted. Indeed, in the 
recent political campaign one of the political 
parties and many legislative candidates of the 
other party made an increase in the normal train- 
ing fund one of the planks in their platform, and 
there is no doubt but that it will be increased 
practically one-half by the coming legislature. 

The reason for this popularity is not far to 
find. The Normal Training Act means that within 
a decade no teacher will be teaching. even in the 
rural schools of Kansas who has not had at 
least a full four-years’ high school course, includ- 
ing specific work in normal training. Graduates 
of the State Normal school and its branches are 
always able to secure grade and high school posi- 
tions, and, consequently, do not go into the 
country schools. Nor would the establishment 
of additional state normal schools improve condi- 
tions in this respect, because students would not 
feel that they cguld go to the expense of: leaving 
home and taking a four-years’ course in order to 
prepare themselves to become country teachers. 
But the fact that under the Normal Training Act 
they can get a year’s professional training in the 
senior year of the local high school course, and at 
the end of it secure a state-wide certificate good 
indefinitely if successfully used, is serving at once 
to induce more young people to enter high school 
with the intention of becoming teachers, and to 
hold more of those entering school until the 
course is completed. 

Moreover this new course has given the high 
school itself a new place in the esteem of the peo- 
ple, because it serves in part to meet their de- 
mand for curricula that are more practical; for 
even before there was any attempt at. special pro- 
fessional preparation for the work substantially 
forty per cent. of all high school graduates went 
immediately to teaching. 

The movement means, then, among other 
things, better high schools because more closely 
supervised. and more highly regarded; better 
grade schools because of the observational visits 
of the normal training students, and, above all, 
better rural schools because of more efficient 
teachers. 
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BITS OF OUTDOORSINESS : HEART’S DELIGHT- 
BY MARY ELLASON COTTING. 
IN THE HARVEST SEASON OF OCTOBER. 


On one of those glorious days, when all 
about there’s a riot of sunshine and color, the 
Human was busy at a sunny window overlooking 
the aster and nasturtium beds. 

Presently upon the window sill appeared a 
green bead-like head, followed by an inch length 
of greenest velvety plumpness. “Well,” thought 
the Human, “if one’s asters must become a study 
in eyelet work, it is comforting to know that 
Caterpillar Green was the gainer.” 

Across the sill the sleek little insect made its 
way, halting now and then as if in sheer enjoy- 
ment of the warmth and cheer about him. 

3y and by when time permitted, the Human de- 
cided Caterpillar Green should be placed in a jar; 
but blue prints proved alluring, and Caterpillar 
Green was soon quite forgotten. 

Unnoticed, he slowly crawled along the sill, 
and more slowly still made his way upward upon: 
the woodwork beside the window, touching with 
his mouth to find just the best spot in which to 
settle for the winter. When night came he had 
reached a snug place at the top of the window- 
casing, and there he attached himself securely, to 
await the passing of the winter. 

A few weeks later, when nature had dropped 
asleep, a faded, oak-leaf-colored ridge, quite hard 
and shell-like, was discovered where Caterpillar 
Green once had been. So closely did the color 
of the chrysalis correspond with that of the wood- 
work, only the keen eyes of a nature lover would 
have noticed it. 

[Note: Caterpillar, two-thirds of an inch long. 
Body, small, cylindrical. Color, green with tiniest black 
dots except along the back. Chrysalis attached by anal 
extremity and held in place by nearly invisible girdle; 
slightly concave on ventral side, convex on dorsal with 
pointed projection on thorax. Color, dull rusty.] 


MID-WINTER (JANUARY 25). 


All day and all night the great, loose, wet 
snowflakes had hurried and skurried—driven by 
the fierce, roaring wintry winds. Every tree line 
was obliterated and boughs bent to breaking with 
the weight of whiteness piled upon them. Downy 
woodpeckers had hard work to break into the bits 
of suet stiffened since yesterday in their place 
against the clothesposts. The chickadees were 
huddled and half their size as they sought their 
daily fare, and the pigeons, usually so neighborly, 
made haste over their breakfast-getting; even 
the dog refused to remain outdoors, so bitterly 
cold was the second day of the storm. 

Window after window took on a lacey white- 
ness, and when darkness fell the second evening 
all outdoors was held in the soundless silence 
which only comes when drifts are piled man-high. 

When the storm. broke and the sun still was 
hidden, the Human, turning window-ward, was 
startled by a strange fluttering over the plants and 
against the pane. Oh, the joy, the beauty, the 


ecstacy with which the day at once became filled, 


lor there was a dainty, primrose-white, tiny, 
black-dotted butterfly (Pieris napi 





var. oleracea) 
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on the blossoms. Now the secret of Caterpillar 
Green’s house was out. 

During six days Heart’s Delight brought a bit 
of summer joy into the frozen, silence-held world, 
as from window pane to sash and mantel he 
drifted, poising now and then upon blossoms, or 
lilting over a saucer of dissolved sugar, which 
never tempted even to tasting. 

Fluttering, drifting till its life-span was com- 
pleted, a joy to all and reminder of and com- 
forting reassurance of that great and most beau- 
tiful belief of the human—man’s resurrection. 


BLOSSOMING TIME IN JUNE. 


When Caterpillar Green wandered houseward 
in the autumn, many, many of his family found 
snug places in niches and ‘corners beneath clap- 
boards and sills. All the long winter and through 
the sunny spring the hard, little, grime-colored 
chrysalids were tightly closed; but when the blos- 
soming time of June came, forth burst the dainty, 
primrose-white, winged beauties to pendantly 
wait until their strength-impulse should send them 
off to the orchard—a drifting cloud of beauty. 


{Note: Butterfly, Pieris napi—var. oleracea. Wings 
white above. Fore wings below saffron tinted; hind 
wings palely saffron. Veins margined duskily—spots 
nearly obscure. ] 
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SALARIES. 


BY DR. L. CLARK SEELYE, 
President Emeritus of Smith College. 


Ampler funds are still needed to give them the 
compensation they deserve. It may be long be- 
fore teachers are as well paid for their services as 
men now are in industrial callings and the 
prospect of a lucrative salary will not of itself at- 
tract the right sort of person to the teacher’s pro- 
fession, but the supply of good teachers will be 
lacking as long as their salaries are insufficient to 
give them a decent and comfortable maintenance. 
As rapidly as the condition of the treasury will 
permit, the salaries should be increased to meet 
the increased cost of living. Uniform salaries for 
the lower grades of instruction can be readily ad- 
justed and maintained. It is more difficult to db 
this for professors and associate professors on ac- 
count of the greater difference in their compara- 
tive worth. Some in the same grades are much 
better teachers than others, and in various ways 
render more valuable service. They could com- 
mand larger salaries elsewhere, and are likely to 
be offered larger salaries by other institutions. If 
the highest type of teacher could always be se- 
cured, uniform salaries would follow as a matter 
of course. -At present there are not enough good 
teachers to meet the demand, and the faculties of 
most colleges are made up of those who merely 
pass and of those who are highly prized. While 
this is the case, although it may make the adminis- 
tration more embarrassing, it seems better to 
grade the salary according to the merits of the 
teacher, and to exchange as rapidly as possible 
indifferent teachers for those who are more Satis- 
factory, | : 
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RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS. 


The conference of the chief state school officers 
of the north-central and western states adopted 
the following principles governing the recogni- 
tion of diplomas from standard colleges and uni- 
versities situated in other states, and of certifi- 
cates issued in other states. 

RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS FROM STANDARD 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


A diploma from a standard college or university 
granted upon the completion of a 120-hour 
course including fifteen hours in education shall 
be recognized. 

‘ 


DEFINITION OF A STANDARD COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY. 

To be considered a standard college, all of the 
following conditions must be fully met:— 

1. The completion of a four-year secondary 
course above the eighth grade shall be required 
for college entrance. 

2. The completion of 120 semester hours shall 
be required for graduation. 

3. .The number of class hours for the heads of 
departments and for students shall not exceed 
twenty a week. 

4. A faculty properly qualified shall consist en- 
tirely of graduates of standard colleges, and each 
head of a department shall hold at least a master’s 
degree from a standard college or have attained 
eminent success as a teacher, which success shall 
be determined by the chief state school officer of 
the state in which the institution is located. 

5. The library shall consist of at least 5,000 
volumes, selected with reference to college sub- 
jects and exclusive of public documents. 

6. The laboratory equipment shall be sufficient 
to establish efficient laboratories in all laboratory 
courses offered. 

7. The means of support is defined as_ re- 
quiring a permanent endowment of not less than 
$200,000, or an assured fixed annual income ex- 
clusive of tuition of at least $10,000, provided that 
this requirement shall not be mandatory until 
five years after the institution has been recog? 
nized. The college must maintain at least seven 
separate departments or chairs in the arts and 
sciences. In case the pedagogical work of the 
institution is to be accepted for certification, the 
college must maintain at least eight chairs, one 
of which shall be devoted exclusively to education 
or at least to philosophy, including psychology 
and education. The head of each department 
shall, in no case, devote less than three-fourths of 
his time to college work. 

RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS OR CERTIFICATES 
FROM STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

By a standard normal school is meant a school 
meeting the following requirements :— 

1. For entrance, four years’ work abové the 
eighth grade in an aceredited secondary school. 

2, For graduation therefrom, two years’ addi- 
tional work, including a thorough review of the 
common branches and training in a practicg 
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3. The maintenance of a well-equipped train- 
ing school for observation and practice, such 
school to cover work in the eight elementary 
grades. 

4. The total attendance in the secondary 
school and in the normal school shall be 216 
weeks above the eighth grade, provided that any 
normal school may accept satisfactory credits 
covering twenty weeks’ work above the eighth 
grade. 

RECOGNITION OF CREDITS SECURBD UPON EX- 
AMINATION BY STATE AUTHORITIES. 

Credits shall be accepted when secured in ac- 
cordance with the following requirements :— 

1. Credits obtained by examination for the 
corresponding grade of certificate, provided the 
examination questions are prepared and answer 
papers graded by the state department of edu- 
cation, shall be accepted subject for subject. Pro- 
vided: That the passing standing shall not be less 
than eighty per cent. in any subject; provided, 
further, that in determining the corresponding 
grade of certificate this recognition of credits 
shall apply to any certificate regardless of terri- 
torial restrictions in the state wherein the certifi- 
cate was issued. 

2. Equivalent credits for any subject or sub- 
jects may be accepted at the discretion of the 
proper authority of the state wherein recogni- 
tion is sought. 

3. Credits for successful experience may be 
allowed in accordance with the regulations in force 
in the state where recognition is sought. 
RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS: AND CERTIFI- 

CATES. 

Diplomas or certificates subject to interstate 
recognition shall enjoy the same privileges as 
similar certificates or diplomas in the state 
wherein recognition is sought. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHERS. 


[We are pleased to insert the following breezy tele- 
gram to the Spokane Chamber of Commerce from Mor- 
ton MacCormac of Chicago, president-elect of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Association, which will 
meet in Spokane in July or August, 1912.] 

“We have held in Chicago the most successful conven- 
tion of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
known to its history. It has been characterized by an 
enthusiasm and harmony which was beyond the fond- 
est hope of the progressive educator. 

“The fathers of business education builded better 
than they knew. They sowed the seed which is to-day 
ripening into the flower of the most practical sort 
known to the history of the educational world. The 
business college has widened its influence until to-day 
we adjourn a co-operative body of business schools, 
high schools, colleges, and universities organized for the 
one and sole purpose of strengthening courses of study 
along the line of commerce, and thereby not only inter- 
esting the high school and college graduate, but the boy 
or girl who has been Jax or unjnterested in regular pub- 
lic schoo) work. 

“In addition, we provide him with a salable education, 
which is a passport to the best commercial enterprises 
ami a positive insurance against disaster of any sort. 

“} stand for continued uplift, for positive progressive- 
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ness, for thorough co-operation among all the forces of 
education whose aim and desire is to make practical and 
valuable our educational system. 


their offspring the college and the high school. 
we find the influence emanating from the business train- 
ing school dominating the future policies of our univer- 
sities. 


education, and the one thing that was needed to crown 
the past convention with glory and assure commercial! 
education its right hold on the American people was to 
adjourn from Chicago to Spokane, there to imbibe the 
progress of the great Northwest. 


along the one line of making the coming Spokane con- 
vention an epoch in the American school.” 
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were the fathers, and 
To-day 


“Originally, the universities 


“The age is one of common sense practicability in 


“The united efforts of my committees will be exerted 











“WHERE ARE THE DEEDS?” 
BY EDGAR S. SHUMWAY. 
Aleaeus, voice sonorous and piercing, help; 
For civic conscience dreams while our darkness grows. 
Men slay the child to save the dollar! 
Quicken our fathers and help our children. 


The Board of Estimate and of Apportionment 
Declared in accents proud and stentorian: 
“We promise schoolhouse first and subways.” 
Where are the deeds that would fit their promise? 


Seven hundred thousand children are studying 
To learn the lesson, civic efficiency; 
They see a hundred thousand schoolmates 
Packed in by fifties (and more) to classroom! 


They see “on part time’’ thousands of little ones, 

Whose chance is wasted—street life devours it all. c 
So fifty thousand children suffer— 
Suffer from lack of a proper schooling! 


The test of service—what but efficiency 

Constructive, active, building results to live! 
Who cares for parsimonious mouthings? 
Build for our children; the future calleth. 


McClellan built, and parents should bless him now. 
You talk! The frowns of god Opportunity 
Grow deep o’er records, lengthening daily,— 
Daily neglect of our coming manhood! 


Who prates of civic strength and of sturdiness 
Let but one litile town in New England fair 

Find civic servant slighting children 

“Rescue our children!” would sound—a warcry. 


But here—the slime of dollar mark covers all, | 
And children count not—count as encumbrances! 

So slight them, slight them, city masters— 

Perish the nation that slights its children! 


Alcaeus, pardon barbarous words and rude; 
For civie conscience dreams while our darkness grows. 
Men slay the child to save the dollar! 
Waken, ye fathers, and save the children! 
—From the Eagle. 
rr SS 0 Oe 


Social pressure is a vital factor in life, and should 


be skilfully utilized in school. 


Germany has had very efficient medical school 


inspection for fifteen years. 


A, I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1, 
Mobile, February 23, 24, 25. 


San Francisco, July 8-12, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE WAY I TEACH ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BY M. W. 


I do not assume that the method here pre- 
sented is the best that ever has been, or ever will 
be thought of. It is, however, the best that has 
come to me, as well in satisfaction during its 
progress as in the results observed by me and 
reported by the next teacher. 

Of the two parts of the work, I feel more and 
more strongly that the literature, rather than its 
history, should be made the more important. 
And in making the literature the more important, 
I feel I must remember that it was written, not to 
provide a medium through which to study 
rhetoric, grammar, history, geography, orthogra- 
phy, orthoepy, mythology, and what not, but that 
it was intended to be enjoyed. Consequently, 
I have decided that my first purpose must be to 
make my pupils take pleasure in what they read 
with me. 

Of course, it is easier to talk about this matter 
than to actually accomplish it. In a home where 
children can be influenced from the time they can 
enjoy bedtime stories, the thing is perfectly possi- 
ble. Ina high school junior or senior class, 
though, the case is quite different, for here there 
are certain well-defined obstacles which can be 
neither ignored nor entirely overcome. 

The first of these is what I always call the 
pupils’ lack of backgrounds. Speaking of the 
greater number, their history is mesely “general,” 
and not particularly useful; and their reading has 
been of the goody-goody variety, detective and 
second-class adventure stories, and the more 
tawdry magazines. This is not true of the whole 
of any class. Some of them, principally girls, 
have read almost nothing. And then, there are 
the boys, interested in debating, who have read 
books and articles along the lines they have been 
working up. Some of them, too, have read 
technical writings of one kind or another. But 
this sort of reading, although an excellent thing, 
is, after all, no preparation for enjoyment of the 
work in a literature course. I have found my 
first aid in this difficulty a full recognition of it, 
and my second in not attaching to it too much 
importance. My next difficulty is my pupils’ al- 
most invariable attitude of mind at the beginning 
of my association with them. Speaking again of 
the greater number, there is no group of literary 
enthusiasts filled with yearnings for culture, with 
a zeal for knowledge, and the wisdom which 
knowledge brings—sometimes. Rather, they 
are pleasantly normal boys and girls, at this time 
in their course, generally determined to graduate. 
After graduation, they are ‘not going to college, 
but out to earn their own meat and potatoes, and, 
if possible, pie. Frankly, they cannot see how the 
study of literature is going to help them to that 
end. My greatest help here lies in their further 
feeling that the thing is to do, and in their de- 
termination to do it as well as I oblige or inspire 


them thereto. It lies, also, in my hope that I can 
show them that the study of literature may be 
but little concerned with such things as picking 
out the figures of speech in “The Lady of the 
Lake,” grinding through “Ivanhoe,” a chapter a 
day, for endless days, making diagrams of the 
plots, and subplots, and counterplots in one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and memorizing any amount 
of what is to them uninteresting poetry, to say 
nothing of digging out all sorts of things that 
are often considered necessary in a study of Eng- 
lish literature, but which, in reality, have no con- 
nection with it. 

With my purpose and these two difficulties in 
mind, I set myself to see how I, personally, as 
compared with boys and girls, enjoyed what 
I was not obliged to read. I could tell at once 
that what backgrounds I already had added to my 
pleasure, but that I seldom cared to look through 
histories, encyclopedias, classical dictionaries, and 
other reference books in search of isolated facts 
to help me out. In reality, being obliged to do 
so would turn my pleasure into a task.. How 
much more is this true of my pupils! And as for 
the style, if I stopped too long to analyze it, I 
remembered that, like most other joys, it must be 
merely “kissed in its flight” or spoiled. I found 
that, like my pupils, and unlike a great many 
other individuals, | took delight in the story, if 
there was one. I discovered that the characters 
interested me, just as if they were real people. 
Those I could understand I liked to think over, 
and those I could not understand I could be 
happy with, as I can with the more complex of my 
friends. It is natural that I should be able to 
comprehend more of these book people than my 
pupils, and unreasonable to expect them to com- 
prehend what they are not ready for. Then, in 
essays and in poems which are not narrative I 
knew that I liked seeing the ideals of life pre- 
sented by an author, his criticism of things as 
they are, his remedy, or even his lack of a remedy, 
his philosophy of life, his wit, his — sar- 
casm, his humor, his power of playing 
on the emotions. This is where my 
pupils most need to be led. Not one of these 
things, except the most obvious humor, appeals 
to them until their power of appreciation is de- 
veloped. 

Having deliberately made this comparison with 
its attendant reflections, I find I have something 
to go by. So, on taking up a literary period, I 
devote one day to creating what I have called 
backgrounds. I assign for study a very little 
political history, and rather more social and 
thought history of England. Authors whose 
works we do not read I skip entirely, unless it be 
Samuel Johnson; and the biographies of authors 
whose works we do read I make very little of. 
After the recitation on this lesscn, I try to add 
something that will give a little more color; and 
the next day I devote a small part of the hour to 








[Continued on page r 102.) aie! 
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No city is educationally complete without a 
public library, public playground, and public gym- 
nasium. 
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MOBILE MEETING. 

All indications point to a large meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence at Mobile Febru- 
ary 23, 24, 25. President William M. Davidson 
has an exceptionally strong program. The 
general topic of the convention is to be: “Educa- 
tional Achievement and Educational Endeavor at 
the Close of the First Decade of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

The special topics under this are:— 

A Message of Achievement from the South- 
land: Progress of Its Schools. Ideals of Its Peo- 
ple. -Glory of Its Children. 

Present Status of Education in America: In 
Elementary Schools. In Secondary Schools. In 
Colleges and Universities. 

Educational Advance and Improvement Over 
the Past: In City. In Country. In State. In 
Nation. 

Coming of the Humane Element in Education 
as Typified in: The Open-Air School. The Train- 
ing of the Mentally and Physically Unfortunate. 
The Peace Movement in the Public Schools. 

The Progress and the True Meaning of the 
Practical in Education: In Agriculture. In Voca- 
tional Training. Inthe Balanced Course of Study. 

This seems to us to be the most suggestive, 
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comprehensive, and unified program that we have 


ever seen. 

There will also be sessions of the National Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education, Dr. Homer H. 
Seerley, chairman; National Society for the 
Study of Education, Clarence F. Carroll, president ; 
Educational Press Association of America, John 
MacDonald, president ; Society for College Teach- 
ers’ Education, Charles H. Judd, president. 

0-010 8 
Arrange for California trip early. 

$1. 9-0 0-9-0 ___—__—_— 

THE BALTIMORE REACTION. 

Rarely has there been so gratifying an outcome 
of a serious educational disturbance as in Balti- 
more during the past few weeks. A conspiracy 
of circumstance made school matters in Balti- 
more appear more squally than in any other 
American city in a long time. In the board of 
education there was an intensely bitter, malicious, 
vociferous minority elected as an opposition. 

There was a well-organized anti-administration 
body among the teachers. There were principals 
and school officers who were very demonstrative 
in their antagonism, and worst of all, Miss Sarah 
C. Brooks, the remarkably gifted principal of the 
training school, resigned. The press opened its 
columns to all sorts of interviews and anonymous 
attacks. On _ general principles the administra- 
tion had not one chance in twenty of continuance 
under decent conditions. To-day there appears 
to be no safer or saner school proposition than 
that of the administration in Baltimore, and the 
changed conditions are not due primarily to the 
art or wisdom of the administration, but to the 
stupendous folly of the opposition. An investi- 
gation of Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle was the 
turning point. An investigation is an uncomfort- 
able experience. No man can do a complicated 
business for eleven years, with many clerks, and 
in a line of business that involves him with thou- 
sands of teachers, tens of thousands of pupils, and 
half a million adults without the possibility of 
some trifling incident that might look suspicious. 
But in the case of Mr. Van Sickle there was not 
a complaint made that he could not have con- 
fessed to without the loss of a particle of local or 
national prestige. Almost instantly teachers 
flocked to his aid, and from the mayor to the boy 
in the street the sentiment was almost unanimous 
that the critics of the administration were fakers, 
and Mr. Van Sickle is to-day one of the most 
distinguished superintendents of the United 
States. 

The reaction has been as disastrous to the 
other side as it has been a triumph for him. Mr. 
Hooper, the intolerably obnoxious member of 
the board of education, and Mr. Semmes are 
down and out literally as well as figuratively, and 
in their places are eminently loyal new members. 
Hooper and Semmes resigned because of the in- 
tense public revulsion at their conduct. For the 
first time in eleven years Mr. Van Sickle is to 
have a fair chance in Baltimore. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Hon. Payson Smith, president of the American 
Institute of Instruction, is beginning early to plan 
for a notable program, and the school people of 
Rhode Island are sure to look after the entertain- 
ment features in an unprecedented manner. The 
selection of Providence as the place of meeting was 
most happy. Brown University and the State 
Normal school will leave nothing undone that it 
is in their power to do for the pleasure of the 
visitors. 

Taking one year with another since 1830 Provi- 
dence has contributed more to the success of the 
institute than has any other city with the possible 
exception of Boston. There is no man in New 
England around whom there would be a more 
universal rallying than around Mr. Smith, and 
there is no one who would make a greater suc- 
cess of the program. 


>> Lan ," 
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The Yosemite valley is the greatest attraction 

on the Pacific coast. : 
oe oe 
PLANS FOR THE FROEBEL PILGRIMAGE. 

We have known nothing quite so definite and 
exuberant as the plans in the making for the 
famous American Froebel Pilgrimage. Leaders 
in England, France, Germany, and everywhere 
are already making specific arrangements. 

The following letter from Mme. Bertinot, who 
has a charming villa and garden at St. Cloud, 
which will be visited, and who was an interesting 
feature of the Brussels Congress last summer, is 
but a sample of the letters received by the chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements for the 
pilgrimage :— 





3 Ave. du Coq, Paris. 
December 1, 1910. 

We returned to Paris only a few days ago, and I am 
already thinking of the visitors promised for Paris in 
July, 1911. 

First, the visit to the Union Familiale—Mlle. Gahery 
would prefer it to be on Sunday at 2 o’clock, as on that 
day the families in the neighborhood could be present, 
and the visit would be more interesting. Mlle. Gahery 
would be happy to offer a cup of tea in the new build- 
ing. 

This settlement is near Pere la Chaise, Les Buttes 
Chaumont, Le Jardin des Plantes, Notre Dame, etc. 

When you can give me an idea of your movements 
we can plan more easily a program, which you can 
adapt to suit your convenience. 

For the visit to St. Cloud I would advise carriages or 
automobiles. 

You could then see in the morning the Place de la 
Concorde, the Champs-Elysees, the Arc de Triomphe 
(which you can ascend), and arrive about 10.30 at Sevres 
to see the manufacture of porcelain. This is very near 
us. You have only to cross a park to reach 9 Rue Pas- 
teur, where we will receive you for lunch. 

After luncheon you can go to Versailles and visit the 
Chateau, the Park, the Trianon, etc. 

Thursday would suit us for this visit. All these plans 
are subject to the decision of your committee, and I am 
at your disposition to arrange by correspondence. 

I shall be very grateful if you can tell me the ap- 
proximate number of people on whom you may count. 

The buildings of the Union Familiale will be com- 
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pleted, and Mile. Gahery in July could place several 
rooms at the disposal of such members of the party as 
woul like to gain a more intimate knowledge of the 
work of the settlement and of the Jardin d’Enfants. 
Marie Bertinot. 
American kindergartners must see to it their 
numbers justify all of the arrangements in Eng- 
land and on the continent. 
——__——_—_ $0600 


NEW YORK SALARIES, 

The first reliable and highly valuable report on 
teachers’ salaries that has ever been published’ 
is just issued in a “Report to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of the City of New 
York by the Commission on Teachers’ Salaries,” 
consisting of Clinton L. Rossiter, Dr, Leonard P. 
Ayres, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, James M. Gifford, 
and Mrs. Frank H. Cothern. The commission 
organized February 4, 1910, and, after months of 
most complete and painstaking inquiry, has pre- 
sented a report that is of inestimable service to 
the public. All statistics of the fifty largest cities 
have been studied critically and exhaustively, and 
the deductions are highly enlightening. 

———————_—_ 009262 


BENSON’S PROMOTION. 


County Superintendent O. H. Benson of 
Wright county, Iowa, of whom the Journal of 
Education has had much to say because of his no- 
table success in the evolution of the country 
school through agricultural activity, has been ap- 
pointed school expert in agricultural education 
in the national department of agriculture. We 
regard this as one of the most important educa- 
tional events of the day. 

In our recent series of editorials upon county 
supervision we called attention to the great need 
for something professional to which a county su- 
perintendent could look forward. While the na- 
tional department of agriculture cannot absorb 
many county superintendents, there are state de- 
partments of agriculture, agricultural colleges, 
normal schools, and the various foundations, all 
of which should have some man or woman who 
has made a great success of county supervision 
along progressive lines. The promotion of Mr. 
Benson because of his progressiveness is highly 
significant. Several county superintendents of 
Iowa have taken the agricultural short course 
this winter. There will be more next year. 

And yet there are county superintendents and 
other educators (?) even in Iowa, who have had no 
sympathy with Mr. Benson or with any other 
progressive county superintendents. It is his 
turn to smile now. 

Another equally progressive county superin- 
tendert in Iowa was recently offered a_ highly 
tempting salary in other work because of suc- 
cess in progressive work in county supervision. 
A new day has dawned for the country school. 

For whatever slight part we may have had in 
advancing the reputation of progressive county 
superintendents, we are grateful. Once more 
we say: “Make the good contagious,” spread 
good news far and wide, and emphatically. 
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LOUISVILLE. 

Professor Ernest O. Holland, department of 
secondary education in the State University of 
Indiana, has been elected superintendent of 
schools of Louisville, succeeding E. H. Mark, 
who has been superintendent for sixteen years. 
Prior to his election as superintendent he was for 
seven years the principal of one of the high 
schools of the city. Professor Holland is thirty- 
seven years of age, is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and of Teachers College, New York city. 
He has a salary of $5,000. This was the first act 
of the new board of education of five members 
created by the last legislature. 

SS TES EC SY NT ve eee eee eee 
HOW MUCH TRUTH IS IN IT? 

A statement that we have no means of verify- 
ing or disproving has been going the rounds for 
several months. The same statement appears, 
first about one city and then another, with such 
system as to be suspicious, and yet why anyone 
should find it advantageous to promote the pub- 
licity of a false statement of the kind, we cannot 
see, nevertheless we sincerely incline to believe 
it. Here is the latest:— 

“One out of every three children who attend 
school in Kansas City begins the work of the 
day hungry, according to the report of the tru- 
ancy officers made to the superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. Many of the children, it is said, re- 
ceive very little if any food before going to 
school, and one of the truancy officers declared 
he knew of instances where all the children re- 
ceived for breakfast was a dill pickle.” 


—_—_______0--0-@-e-¢-e-_______—— 


PARKER LEAFLETS. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker lives in the hearts 
and in the zeal of his students, but beyond that 
he lives and is sure to live through the Francis W. 
Parker school, Chicago, established by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. Here Miss Flora J. Cooke, one 
of his most efficient associates, is projecting the 
highest ideals of Colonel Parker into the children, 
year by year, in this school that is simply wonder- 
ful. More extremely new things, educationally 
speaking, are born here than in any other schooi 
in the United States. 

One of the notable features is a series of read- 
ing leaflets, graded to the children’s attainments, 
interests, and tastes-by having them prepared 
largely by children of each grade. The immense 
success of the scheme in this school has led Miss 
Cooke to put them upon the market at a trifling 
cost. We give one of these leaflets. It is for a 
fourth grade, and was written by a fourth-grade 
girl, The subject is ‘Planting Chinese Lily in 
Water” :— 

“Take a bowl twice the size of the bulb or 
larger. Cover the bottom with one inch of peb- 
bles, stones, shells, or coal. Put in some char- 
coal. You put the charcoal in because it keeps 
the water sweet. Aiter that cover about half of 
the bulb with some more pebbles, or shells. 
Keep the base of the bulb wet. 


When it is’ 
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planted it is best to keep it in a cool dark place for 
two weeks or until it roots well. If you do not 
put it in a dark place the sprouts and the roots 
will both grow at the same time. When the bulb 
is flowering keep it out of drafts or changes of 
temperature. If you do not the flowers may 
blast. (Paper white narcissus may be planted in 
water the same way.) 

“Some people scarify the lily bulb. The reason 
they do it is that the bulbs grow better when they 
are scarified. The way they do it is to cut off all 
the brown skin. Then they cut a gash about one- 
half inch deep into each side of the large bulbs 
and one-quarter inch into the upper side of the 
small bulbs.” 





——eje->e@elcOs> 
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TUSKEGEE. 

Booker T. Washington, principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, is extending a hearty welcome to all 
who attend the Mobile meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, February 23, 24, 25, to 
visit that institution, and to this end the railroads 
will co-operate. There is no institution in the 
entire country more interesting as a study than 
is Tuskegee, and there is no principal or presi- 
dent of any institution in whom there is more 
widespread interest. 

#9 0-0-0 ______— 
CAMPING IN THE YOSEMITE. 

The one ideal feature of the California trip this 
summer is to camp out somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the Yosemite valley. It is posible to 
spend six weeks in the Sierra mountains in par- 
ties of four or more at from $5.00 to $8.00 a week. 
There are many resorts in the mountains or 
along the coast where tents can be rented and 
provisions secured readily. The committees in 
connection with the local interests will render all 
needed assistance in planning for such camping 
parties. The weather is sure to be delightful. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Ella Flagg Young, president............... Chicago, II. 
Durand W. Springer, treasurer........... Detroit, Mich. 
Irwin Shepard, secretary................. Winona, Minn, 
National council—Charles H. Keyes...New York, N. Y. 
Kindergarten—Miss Jane Hoxie............ Chicago, Ill. 
Elementary—Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, 

Wabash, Ind. 
Secondary—H. 'M. Barrett................. Pueblo, Colo. 
Higher—James H. Baker................. Boulder, Colo. 
Normal—David B. Johnson............. Rock Hill, S. C. : 


Superintendence—William M. Davidson...Omaha, Neb. 
Manual and art—Clifford B. Connelley....Pittsburg, Pa. 


Music—Miss Elsie M. Shawe............ St. Paul, Minn. 
Business—Frank E. Lakey................ Boston, Mass. 
Child study—Will Grant Chambers....... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Science—George A. Cowen............... Boston, Mass. 


Physical training—Clark W. Hetherington. .Chicago, III. 
School administration—L. D. Hines, 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Library—Edwin White Gaillard........ New York, N. Y. 
Special education—Frank G. Bruner........ Chicago, IIL 
School patrons—Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, 

Los Angeles, Cab. 
Rural and agricultural—James A. Barr....Stockton, Cal. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE CHOICE OF SENATORS. 

Thirty or more legislatures are busy, or have 
been busy, in the selection of United States Sena- 
tors; and in a number of them, deadlocks have 
ensued which promise to last some time before 
a definite result is reached. In few states has 
the contest aroused more interest than in Massa- 
chusetts, partly because of the extremely narrow 
Republican margin in the legislature, and partly 
because of the very bitter attack made upon 
Senator Lodge. But the Senator has triumphed 
over his enemies, and will enter upon a fourth 
term in the Senate, in a position of unquestioned 
strength, as one of the few surviving Republican 
leaders in that body. Indeed, it may well prove 
that his may be the foremost place, now that the 
old leadership has gone to pieces. 

COLD STORAGE AND PRICES. 

The cold storage of eggs, butter, meat, and 
other perishable products has this obvious ad- 
vantage to the dealers, in that it admits of the 
purchase of enormous quantities of these sup- 
plies when they are cheapest and most plentiful, 
and the marketing of them when they are scarce 
and high. But the practice has its perils, as the 
wholesale dealers in butter and eggs are just now 
discovering, for, if the supplies husbanded are 
in excess of the demand, there comes a time 
when they must be sold at any sacrifice. Mil- 
lions of pounds of butter and eggs, in cold 
storage at Chicago, must be sold between now 
and May 1; so prices are falling rapidly. 
The prevailing winter prices of both lines of sup- 
plies have been extortionate, and no sympathy 
will be wasted upon the men who, having held 
them at this high level, now find ruin just ahead 
of them. Moreover, the federal and _ local 
authorities are quickening their vigilance to see 
to it that no supplies unfit for food are unloaded 
upon the public. 

THE BIGGEST BATTLESHIP YET. 

The Arkansas, which has just been successfully 
launched at Camden, is a ship of the super- 
Dreadnought class, and is the most formidable 
warship ever built on this side of the Atlantic. 
When the Oregon, in 1898, made her famous trip 
from the Pacific to Cuban waters, she was the 
pride of the navy. She was launched just twenty 
years ago; but*the Arkansas is of a tonnage dis- 
placement two and a half times as large,—26,000 
as compared with 10,288,—and she carries in her 
main battery twelve twelve-inch guns, placed in 
six turrets, and will have a more powerful broad- 
side than any ship now afloat. So the race in 
naval construction goes on, in spite of the peace 
societies, the Hague tribunals, and all the rest. 

A WORLD-WIDE SHIPPING STRIKE. 

The next trade upheaval, it is threatened, will 
take the form of a world-wide se>xmen’s strike. 
It is planned, primarily, by the National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain. 
to begin next May just before the coronation of 


King George, and to involve every port in Great 
Britain and her possessions, and probably the 
Atlantic coastwise service in the United States 
as well. To plan such a strike at just such a 
time seems an extremely ungracious proceeding, 
and would inevitably concentrate public senti- 
ment against its projectors. It is consoling to 
remember that demonstrations of such magni- 
tude usually collapse under their own weight, and 
because no organization or group of organiza- 
tions has the funds to support them. 
A QUESTION OF QUBUES. 

The Chinese national assembly, after three 
months of a somewhat stormy session, has been 
dissolved. It was a body more picturesque than 
powerful, but its members displayed more 
courage, not to say audacity, in their treatment 
of the throne than was anticipated. Clearly, 
when there is a real Chinese parliament, and all 
the accompanying institutions of constitutional 
government, we shall witness some stirring 
scenes as the old order changes and _ the 
mandarins yield their supremacy. One of the 
memorials which the assembly addressed to the 
throne, but which was ignored, asked the em- 
peror and the prince regent to cut off their 
queues, and to decree a general following of their 
example. A curious report, apparently well 
founded, credits ex-Minister Wu with a formal 
announcement of a day when he proposes to cut 
off his own queue, and a suggestion that others 
do likewise. The queue is the distinguishing 
mark of the old civilization, and the deliberate 
sacrifice of it would be an event of the highest 
significance. 

AN INTERNATIONAL MENACE. 

The rapid spread of the bubonic plague in 
Manchuria and elsewhere in China is fast becom- 
ing an international menace. At Harbin the peo- 
ple are dying at the rate of 200 a day. Not only 
are the sick uncared for, but the dead remain 
unburied. So superstitious are the’ people, and 
so averse to all sanitary measures, that, in at 
least two instances, physicians attempting to re- 
lieve the sick have been beaten to death by 
mobs. The dread disease is at the very gates 
of Pekin; and it begins to look as if nothing short 
of foreign intervention coulda force the adoption 
of proper sanitary and quarantine measures. 

ANTI-JAPANESE LEGISLATION. 

In view of the extreme sensitiveness of the 
Japanese, it would seem to be the height of folly 
to do anything unnecessarily to irritate the pride 
of that people. Yet the California legislature has 
under consideration at least two bills which are 
certain to arouse hostility in Japan. One of them 
forbids the holding of land in California “by 
aliens not eligible to be citizens of the United 
States,” and the other provides for the segrega- 
tion of Asiatics in the public .schools. The 


(Continued on"page 111.) 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
{Continued from page 97.) 
an oral quiz on my iecturette. In this way, most 
of the time we have to spend on that period is left 
for the classics. 

Yet even these I do not believe in doing too 
thoroughly. If normal boys and girls are forced 
to deliberately rip apart what they are reading, 
it soon becomes, in their sight, nothing but an old 
rag. Generally, I have the pupils see the classic 
first in class. Here we read it together, stopping 
occasionally to talk over matters suggested above. 
If the edition has good notes, I allow the pupils to 
look at those as we go along. In this part of the 
work, also, I try to have good oral reading, but 
unless previous teachers have prepared the way, I 
find this attempt about hopeless. At the close of 
the hour, I have the pupils take away the books 
to reread. Almost always, so that they will feel 
they have a definite task, I give them for study in 
connection with the classics certain questions deal- 
ing with the truth, the beauty, and the human 
qualities of the selection, its place in its age, and 
in comparison with classics in other ages. For 
the sake of class standings, I ask these and similar 
questions the next day, though I think this 
method is hardly useful in developing literary ap- 
preciation. I also assign certain outside readings 
which it is not possible to do in class, either on 
account of lack of time or for other reasons. In 
order to leave leisure for this work, I often give 
out no lesson for a recitation. 3ut with this, as 
with the class work, it is necessary to decide upon 
standings ; therefore, I have occasional informal 
written quizzes to see what has been done. 

In general, however, I feel that it is dangerous 
to try to measure what the pupils get out of this 
course. What is really important cannot be 
measured at all, perhaps. All the knowledge 
which is supposed to come through our high 
school English will be added unto them if they 
can acquire the habit and the love of spending 
their time with good books. I think the thing to 
do, then, is to get the pupils to reading, not about 
literature or its producers, but what they can 
comprehend of the literature itself. 1 think, 
moreover, that they should be allowed to do it as 
far as possible when the mood is on them. On 
account of those class standings, though, this is 
not always feasible. If I were allowed, I should 
grade my pupils in this course entirely on their 
quarterly and final written examinations, for I be- 
lieve I have a plan which prevents passing after 
one night of “cramming” and, at the same time, 
enables me to tell what my pupils have gained 
from the work they have done. 

This is the plan: I give quarterly and final 
written examinations in which I require identifi- 
cation of selections which they, presumably, have 
never seen, by authors whose works they have 
studied. In this identification the pupils must 
tell the name of the author, or the school to 


which he belonged, the age in which he lived, 


some characteristics of the author and of the age 
in which he lived shown by the selection, also its 
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literary form, if that is evident. At the beginning 
of the course, I announce that this will be the 
character of the quizzes, and I point out that the 
only way to gain the requisite knowledge is to be- 
come as familiar as possible with the authors 
studied and the ages in which they lived. This 
brings about a great deal of reading which I do 
not have to directly require. To aid in the back- 
ground part, I play with them, and allow them to 
play under my supervision, a sort of a literary 
game I have made, which works on something 
the same principle as “Authors.” 

I find that the number of those who do well in 
this kind of a quiz is rather larger than the num- 
ber of those who do well in the ordinary “cram” 
kind, and | attribute this to the fact that it re- 
quires beforehand a knowledge that has not been 
memorized, but has become a part of the pupil. 

Another important side of my work is my ef- 
fort to have my pupils understand that literature 
is still in the making. I remind them, of course, 
that only time can decide what authors will live, 
but I say that we have at present many writers 
with whom we should be familiar. Often I de- 
liberately turn aside to read aloud something 
contemporary which seems worth while. About 
this reading I never ask any questions, for here 
I can deliberately work my favorite theory of not 
pulling up my tender plants to see how they are 
growing. Sometimes, at the beginning of the 
hour, I find I have gone over the heads of my 
audience. Then I stop reading, saying that 
those who wish may come to my room and finish 
the article at their leisure. At times more than 
half the class will avail themselves of this per- 
mission. Again, only three or four will come. 
Once nobody came. That taught me a lesson. 
I did not soar so high again. 

In closing, I cannot say that I succeed in mak- 
ing the course enjoyable to all my pupils. The 
very fact that the reading is something they must 
do, makes it seem work from which relief is wel- 
come. Of course, I can say that when they get 
through they know something about English 
literature, which is the result I am hired to ac- 
complish. No one but myself, I think, cares 
whether they like it or not. But I go on caring 


and go on trying, and truly, I have my rewards. 
ETA +. ES OE GPO 


OVER-SUPERVISING. 

Another of Superintendent Ella. Flagg Young’s 
sentence sermons in the Chicago board of educa- 
tion is worthy a place an.ong the immortal peda- 
gogical sentiments. A member of the school 
board asked the superintendent if she thought ten 
district superintendents enough to keep proper 
supervision over the schools. 

“IT should like to add this,” said Mrs. Young. 
“There is such a thing as over-supervising. You 
can follow a teacher up too persistently, and de- 
prive her of that ease and freedom necessary to 


make of her an efficient instructor.” 
ES AE EOS Pee 





The short five-hour school day is sure to be 
called in question, An eight-hour day is not im 
possible, but not in the near future, 
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FOUR TYPICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETICAL 
f ANALYSIS. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN. 

There are four type problems in arithmetic in- 
volving the use of analysis which are repeatedly 
met with under a large variety of form. In their 
simplest form, they may be about such as these:— 

(1) If one pencil costs four cents, what will 
6 pencils cost? 

(2) If 6 pencils cost 24 cents, what will 1 pencil 
cost? 

(3) If one pencil costs 4 cents, how many pen- 
cils can you get for 24 cents? 

(4) If 6 pencils cost 24 cents, what will 8 pen- 
cils cost? 

Problems such as these ought to be given to 
second grade children to be analyzed orally. 
Occasionally, second grade children might be 
called upon te analyze them in writing. This 
written analysis, however, will be of more value 
as language work than as arithmetic work. 

The first change of form in these problems is 
made by simply involving larger numbers. 
When this is done, the types will be represented 
by such problems as these:— 

(1) If 1 horse costs $56, what will 28 horses 
cost? 

(2) If 8 horses cost $448, what will 1 horse 
cost? 

(3) If 1 horse cost $56, how many horses can 
you get for $448? 

(4) If 8 horses cost $448, what will 11 horses 
cost? 

In solving problems of this kind, a distinction 
should be made between the written solution and 
the analysis. The written solution should always 
show the mechanical work, and it should also 
show why each step was taken. The following 
written solutions for these problems would be 
sufficient :— 


(1) $56=cost of l-horse 
28 





448 
112 





$1,568 = cost of 28 horses 
(2) &)$448—cost of 8 horses 





$56 =cost of 1 horse 
(Cost 1 horse) (Cost 56 horses) 
(3) $56)$448(8 (horses) 
448 





(4) 8&)$448 cost of & horses 





$56 = cost of 1 horse 
ll 





$616 = cost of 11 horses 


A slight variation on problem 4 is found when 
the divisor exceeds 12. In such instances the 
division should be by long division. Division by 
12 or less, should always be short division. 

The oral analyses of these four problems 
should always be given when the problem is ex- 
plained orally. They may be given about as 
follows :-— 

(1) If 1 horse cost $56, 28 horses will cost 28 
times $56, which is $1,568. 
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(2) If 8 horses cost $448, 1 horse will cost 1-3 


of $448, which is $56, 

(3) If 1 horse cost $56, for $448 you can get 
4s many horses as $56 is contained times in. the 
$448, which is 8 times. 

(4) If 8 horses cost $448, 1 horse will cost 1-8 
of $448, which is $56. If 1 horse cost $56, 11 
horses will cost 11 times $56, which is $616. 

It may be well, occasionally, to require these 
oral analyses written out. This will be a valuable 
exercise from a language standpoint, and will, to 
some extent, be helpful to the arithmetic. 

Before any oral explanation of a problem is 
given, the pupil should be required to give an oral 
statement of the problem. While the exact form 
suggested for work in analysis need not be in- 
sisted upon it should be remembered that slip- 
shod work is ruinous to clear thinking. If a pu- 
pil expresses his thoughts correctly, it will tend 
strongly to make that thought clearer than his 
own mind. 

One important variation consists in problems 
where a group of units is considered as constitut- 
ing one larger unit. For instance, take such 
problems as the following:— 

If 150 pounds of sugar cost $8.35, what will 
300 pounds cost? It should be solved as_fol- 
lows: “If 150 pounds of sugar costs $8.35, twice 
as much will cost two times $8.35, which is $16.70.” 
It is permissible in this last clause to say either 
“which is” or “which are.” I would not quibble 
over the point in grammar. 


a 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
BY WALTER } BALLARD. 





California’s devotion to education is forcibly empha- 
sized in the following statistics of her schools, gathered 
from the “Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1909 :— 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Children of school age—5 to 18 years........ 388.142 
Number imolled. oo ssoso cc cccccs cc shestle 348.093 
Average daily attendamee................00. 262,552 
Average duration of school, in days......... 181 
(Average for the country, 154.1 days.) 
Male tencheaw: osc ccdeccck SsSUU 63598. JS 1376 
Female (PRCT yo 60.000 Siill'c Mite e@eeae UG 8,846 
Total number of teachers................... 10,222 
Salaries of superintendents and teachers for 

FOOD: cov vcvcsddbscdsddh smu .cucte wee 


Total school expenditure for year........... 14,422,705 
California easily ranks sixth in yearly school expen- 
uiture as follows:— 
School 


State Enrollment Expenditures 
DOW NOPE... ona ctimedbhelis anh 1,364,630 $54,472,279 
PennSylVaNia  «.. opwrccvivicnanere 1,231,200 34,201,407 
pe nS 2 Sa er Ty 988,078 31,233,949 
0” Re Sear fe 859,744 23,493,911 
Be a Paes 524,319 18,515,480 
COMSCORE cans CARs sions esé 348,098 14,422,705 
NOW. JOCONG SIV i eeebe st oc eks 402,866 14,147,819 
Indiana -.. ..+vs5us Sti Oh 531,731 13,253,195 
Miciigans isi. 0 <i ccccecs sees OOO 13,223, 773 
ss ere Os OE bo be eee 701,820 12,769,710 
minnesota: ++. s5060eeet is 25k te 430,748 11,495,616 
4, eee ees ere 512,581 11,267! 


4, > tS he one ee een 465,306 10,333,127 
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It is something for California to be able to say that 
with a population smaller than is possessed by either of 
the seven last named states, her yearly school expendi- 
ture is so much larger. If the list were carried down 
further it would show much more to California’s 
advantage. Even prosperous Kansas with 44,000 
more children enrolled in her schools spends but half 
as much on them as does California—namely $7,335,444. 
Colorac o and Connecticut together have a school enroll- 
ment. only 5,000 short of that of California, yet their 
combined yearly school expenditure is $5,000,000 less. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Number of public high schools..............s++. 185 
A I OR no os dois we since bingae.ce.cbes 534 
Female teachers therein..........ccseesecceeees 863 
ED MEETING OC TORCNOT, ooo. ccccc cs caevesesce 339 
EI SOU GUI gs 0 oo occ capoccsectooces 1,397 
i EE, ; }eceaceaand sess sc cctcaccesebhnae 13,860 
SE UNE bi SSS e ee i ete Sicvocccseceve 17,392 
Total number of. studentsS...............20e0eee 81,252 
Number of private high schools and academies.. 46 
Ber ID. GIES iia kodak bcc cciceicccbitiid 109 
Female teachers therein...........c.ceseseeeees 230 
en lle aii ache ints che prem say ea DIN ees Re 878 
Female students. .......i....ccee0 2 Save tidatiinite Bian 1,789 
Total number of students, ........scccwccccncecs 2,667 


California has more high schools than has Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Florida, 
Maine, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 


North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, or West Vir- 
ginia, among the principal states. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Number of public normal schools................ 5 
en I i ns oy 6 enue cciemuncdie ase 0-0 31 
PROM  WOUEEINEE . COTE. . cc ccccccccccccccuccecs 73 
Total number of teachers..........c.cccccccccces 104 
EEE TS ay ee ee 81 
EET a eee 1,941 
I i, Cs oo an den chin cesin sé 2,022 
Number of private normal schools............... 2 
Male and female teachers therein................ 8 
Male and female students....................0.- 164 
Number of universities, colleges, and techno- 

St NOE. Fiadnc. nn Sewe ces ce eaiee 10 
Male professors and instructors............. 896 
Female professors and instructors........... 57 
Total professors and instructors............ 953 
Preparatory male students........... eve vuls 1.355 
Preparatory female students................ 394 
Total number of preparatory students....... 1.749 
Collegiate male students.................20. 3,955 
Collegiate female students.................. 2,292 
Total number of collegiate students......... 6,247 
Resident graduate students, male and female. 441 


Yearly receipts (1909) exclusive of private 
benefactions and public appropriations for 
endowment ........ Bisa cd Kade ign deca - $2,850,465 
In these yearly receipts California is only exceeded 

by New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 

though many of the other states have larger popula- 
tions than has California. Ohio comes next to Cali- 
fornia, with $2,711,842. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
California’s professional schools are:— 
Number. Students. 


Theology Se ee re 211 
Dib s c crehsh dee neeahs chevadhooscces 3 460 
DD «it subdteeaet bedtbeckacseccee cos 8 347 
I Gib divas Nala A ihe bs Us cues eviealban 3 180 
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PRAPMACY ol se sic c ce whee Seb ew sewers 3 95 
Veterinary .cccccccodovcsccddeweccerccces 1 58 
BN iNencasadpadnnt Avene sasee<asnt tA 26 1,351 


Massachusetts is generally given credit for leading 
the country in common schools care and expenditure 
(relatively), but the fact is that California spent 
$14,000,000 last year on 348,000 pupils, while Massachu- 
setts spent $18,000,000 on 524,000—thus California’s ex- 
penditure was one-sixth more per pupil. 


The figures quoted are those of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, com- 
missioner. 





BOOK TABLE. 

A TEXT-BOOK IN THE PRINCIPLES OF. EDUCA- 
TION. By Ernest Norton Henderson, Ph. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 593 pp. 
Price, $1.75, net. 

This is an important contribution to the literature of 
professional education. It treats of live issues and ig- 
nores many things discussed by those professional 
writers who hark back to Page’s “Theory and Practice,” 
and work from that standpoint. On the other hand, Dr. 
Henderson does not hesitate to use nomenclature that is 
the most familiar to readers who have been out of col- 
lege and normal school for ten years. Nothing is more 
genuinely modern in subjects treated or in the treatment 
than this, and yet it makes no bluster over newness. 
Withal, it is clear, direct, and even professionally in- 
spiring. We have rarely been so impressed with any 
modern text-book for professional helpfulness as with 
this. It deals with principles of education, but it 
throws these principles like a firm sheet anchor beside 
the shore lines of the every-day work and life of the 
schoolroom. 

STATE SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. LeRossignol of the University of Denver 
and W. D. Stewart of Dunedin, New Zealand. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 311 
pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

In these days when Socialism is the pet theory of a 
large and growing class, and the subject of bitter invec- 
tive by another class, a work of this nature is of great 
value because it shows us how Socialism really works in 
New Zealand, where it has become so large a feature in 
political and municipal life. Its American author is a 
professor of economics in Denver, who has been in New 
Zealand to get his trenchant facts on the spot. And his 
helper is a Mr. Stewart, a lawyer in that far-away Brit- 
ish colony, and well acquainted with the Socialistic 
legislation which that colony has thought it well to ex- 
periment with and adopt. So here we have such themes 
ably dealt with as “State Railways,” “State Life Insur- 
ance,” ‘“Old-Age Pensions,” “Land Tenure,” “Compul- 
sory Arbitration,” etc., just such themes as we wish to 
be informed about, and that intelligently, as we shall in 
all probability have in time to meet with some, if not 
all, of them. Professor Rossignol is to be congratulated 
on his efforts to get at the facts, and oa the illuminative 
and forceful way in which he presents them to his 
countrymen, ——- 

THE CHILDREN’S PLUTARCH: TALES OF THE 
GREEKS; TALES OF THE ROMANS. Edited by 
W. J. Gould. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., 
Cloth. 167 and 171 pp. Price, 50 cents each. 

Here is a delightful and a successful attempt to 
bring within the comprehension of children of from ten 
to fourteen years those ancient but ever new stories of 
famous Greeks and Romans which were written by the 
great writer Plutarch. W. D. Howells writes a choice 
introduction to these two books, a paragraph from 
which may well be quoted here: ‘The work (by Mr. 
Gould) is very well done indeed, with a feeling for the 
original and a faith in it which no criticism or research 
will ever quite dissipate.” The compiler certainly 
makes good choice of the best parts of Plutarch, and 
translates the famous early stories into such language 
as the boys and girls of to-day will understand and 
prize. And as they read they will be learning the finest 
lessons on character and courage and veracity, and a 
hundred other virtues, such as may be expected to in- 
fluence for good their own little lives. 





THE CONSERVATION OF WATER. By John L 
Mathews. Illustrated from photographs. Boston: 
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Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $2.00, 

net; postage, 15 cents. 

This is a most unusual book. It is of universal in- 
terest, of national importance, largely new in its ma- 
terial, and thoroughly fascinating to all readers. The 
subjects are water as a resource, floods and flood pre- 
vention, water storage, municipal supply and purifica- 
tion of rivers, water power, swamp drainage, irrigation, 
conservation of soil, results of the conservation of water. 
It is authoritative in detail, statesmanlike in treatment, 
delightfully literary in presentation. Every teacher in 
the United States should have this book to read, every 
public library will have it, and every school library 
ought to have it. It is more important that teachers and 
pupils know what is here written than to know many 
of the geographical facts universally taught. 





QUESTIONS ON SHAKBSPBARE; PARTS L.-II. By 
Albert H. Tolman, associate professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Cloth: 16mo. 215 and 334 pp. Price, 75 
cents, net, and $1.00, net. 

The author seems intent on furnishing a complete 
commentary on Shakespeare, which is to extend over 
six parts, and of which these volumes are the first two. 
Part I. deals with the diction of the dramatist,—the 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., that he uses and the ways 
in which he uses them. This method of treatment seems 
rather more technical than necessary. But perhaps it is 
mot toe much so for people who have leisure to make a 
microscopic study of Shakespeare. The bibliography 
alone in Part I. covers ninety-two pages. The Socratic 
method is ably used in Part IL, in which the author 
deals with Shakespeare’s “First Histories: The Fall of 
Lancaster and the Coming of Tudor’; “The Early 
Poems’; and “The First Comedies,—Love’s Labor 
Lost, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, etc.” 

LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by 
Josef Wiehr, instructor in University of Illinois. 
New York: American Branch of Oxford University 
Press. Cloth. 12mo. 240 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
This drama is customarily considered Lessing’s mas- 

terpiece. It deals with the intellectual, political, and 
social forces at work in Germany in the author’s day. 
It is classified as a serious comedy, combining the 
tragic and the comic in a singularly harmonious blend. 
The power of the play is acknowledged by all literary 
critics, and it is considered an admirable text for stu- 
dents in advanced German. The editor gives a full and 
impressive estimate of Lessing in his elaborate intro- 
duction and a fine analysis of the drama. The annota- 
tions are copious, but avoid all technicalities, while the 
vocabulary is quite complete. 





DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited by 
I. H. B. Spiers of William Penn Charter school, Phil- 
adelphia. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 
188 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The editor in this French reader has made selections 
of only the most striking episodes in this famous work 
of Dumas. And the selections are judiciously made, be- 
ing such as will stir and retain the interest of the pupil 
who is busy with the attempt to acquire a mastery of a 
foreign tongue. In choosing from Dumas, the editor 
has selected one whose diction is charming even when 
his subject-matter may be fanciful. His French is to 
be trusted and commended as pure. The editor’s intro- 
duction and his annotations are commendably brief, and 
his vocabulary complete. 

DBRUSTES UND HEITERES. Edited by Josefa 
Schrakamp. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 202 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Here are several short stories for the first and second 
years in werman. These stories are from such writers 
as Baumbach, Frapan, Frommel, Trojan, Werner, and 
several others, most of which have never before been 
edited for school use. Several of them are in a light 
vein, and are of surpassing interest to the pupil. Notes 
and a full vocabulary accompany the text. 

LUDWIG’S DER ERBFORSTER. Edited by Morton 
C. Stewart, instructor in Harvard. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 16mo, Cloth. 159 pp. Price, 85 cents. 
Thuringia, with its wealth of legends, ancient customs 

and picturesque characters, furnished Ludwig many an 

inspiration for ‘his prolific writings. Many of these were 
novels, which won for him no little renown. But the 
greatest of these works were his tragedies, among 
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which the “Der Erbforster’” may be ranked the high- 
est, and these will keep his memory fresh as long as 
German literature exists. He was a determined foe of 
idealism as seen in the conventionalities of society, and 
as fast a friend of realism, not realism in its worst, 
but its best sense, such realism as one finds in George 
Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss.” It is a capital text for 
German study, and the editor and annotator places 
many a classroom under tribute to him for giving # 
a a text and clarifying it with such a group of 
notes. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Storyof Modern France.” By H.A.Guerber. Price, 65 cents 
——‘‘Makers and Defenders of America.” By A. £. Feote and A. W. 
Skinner. Price, 60 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

‘Elements of Business Arithmetic.” By A. H. Bigelow ase | w. 
A. Arnold. Price, 70 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Phil ine Education Series.” By Mercerand Boneall. ‘Pri 
Arit Parts I, Il, III). Compete Arithmetic (Parts 1,11 uy. 
—*New World Speller for Grades One and Two.” J. H. Wo 
farth and L. E. Rogers. Yonkers, N. Y.: The World Nook Company. 
‘The Higher Education as a Training for Business.” By Harry 
Pratt Judsorm. Price, 55cents. Chicago: The University of Chicage 


Press. 

‘‘De Maistre’s La Jeune Siberienne.” Edited by C. Fontaine. Price 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. . : 

“‘Longmans’ Historical Illustrations” (Portfolios5 & 6). Price, 
90 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“‘Croscup’s Synchronic Chart of United States History.” Windsor 
Publishing Company. 

“Great American Industries” (Fourth Book). By W. F. Rochelear. 
Price, 60 centa. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Open Air.” By William E. Watt. Price, tbo. Chicago: The 
Little Chronicle Company 

v4 Book for Foreigners.” By Mary O'Reilly. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. 

“The Story of the Roman People,” By E. M. Tappan. Price, 65 cents. 
—*The Old Testament Narrative.” A.D.Sheffield. Price, 75 cents, 
——‘American and English Classics for Grammar Grades.” Price. 
55 cents.—— ‘Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Seventh Grade Reading.” Price, 40 cents.—*‘Selections from the 
Riverside Literature Series for Eignth Grade Reading.” Price, 40 
cents.——“‘The Nibelangenlied.” ith notes by D. B. Shumway. 
Price, 75 cents.—‘Selections for Study and Memorizing.” Price, 15 
cents.——‘‘Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish.” W hittier’s 
Snow Boundand Poe’s The Raven.” Price, 15cente.—‘‘Lowell’s The 
Vision of Sir Launfal and Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.’ Price, 15 cents.——“‘Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Night Be- 
fore Thanksgiving. A White Heron, and Selected Stories.” 
With notes by X. H. Shute. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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List price, 65 cents, postpaid 
A History of Rome for Grades V—VI. 


Other Tappan Histories for the Grades 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES for Grades V—VI. $65, 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY for Grades VI—VII. §5, 
THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE for Grades V—VI. 66. 
EUROPEAN HERO STORIES for Grades VI—VII. 65, 
ENGLAND'S STORY for Grades VII—VIII. 85, 


The Tappan Histories are now in use 
in upwards of 300 cities and towns 
in New England alone. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted 

this heading are solicited from 

1 authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be availabie, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 10, 11: Northeastern Wis- 
consin Association, Oshkosh; 
president, A. B. O’Neil, Oshkosh. 


February 14, 15, 16: Religious Edu- 
eation Association, Providence, 
RL 1L 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 17, 18: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth; J. A. 
Vandyke, Coleraine, president. 


February 17, 18: La Crosse South- 
ern Wisconsin Association, Super- 
intendent, C. E. Slothower, Platt- 
ville, president. 


February 23-25: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
‘Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I. Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
©onn., secretary. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Hila 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 6 


MAINE. 


ORONO. The’ summer school, 
which for the past seven years has 
been conducted more or less inde- 
pendent of the university, has re- 
cently been incorporated as a regu- 
Jar part.of the university under the 
control and management of the trus- 
tees and university administrators. 
The summer school is hereafter to be 
a term of six weeks. ’ 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. Mee 2. . MM. 
Crandall of Burlington has’ opened 
the Burlington Teachers’ Agency at 
192 College street. This agency and 
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Caproni Casts 


at 





Bom are the only casts made in Amer- 
ica which receive the approval of 
the leading Art Museums. Teach- 
ers placing in schools cheaply made 
imitations of Caproni Casts are 
wasting their money, as poor re- 


productions of sculpture have no 
value. 


Illustrated catalogue free to schools 
upon application. 


P. P. Caproni & Brother 
1914-1920 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 










Joan of Arc By Chapu 
In the Luxembourg, Paris 


the one in Bennington are the only class by applying 
teachers’ agencies in the state. | 

MONTPELIER. Fred J. Browns-_ the old high school building on Meri- 
combe, superintendent of schools in dian street. 


é on Monday, 
Wednesday, or Friday evenings at 


Montpelier, has tendered his resig- MALDEN. The school board wilt? 

nation, the same to _ take effect in ask the city government this year 

June. —— for $218,000 for the use of the de- 

MASSACHUSETTS. partment, which provides for the 

, ag raising of the salaries of the women 

BOSTON. President Hyde of teachers of the high school $100 
Bowdoin made a remarkably good each. 


agar before he Mageachots “ArEDPORD, The | tame-daving 
urday. He spoke of college admis- <>) as started in the public 


sion requirements in part, but dwelt 
chiefly on ““The Spirit of the School.” 
We quote a_ few of his sentences 
which seemed especially good:— 

“The main business of the princi- 
pal is to support rather than to con- 
trol the teacher. Where a principal 
attempts to control and domineer 
and dictate, it produces a slavish at- 
titude in the teacher which is fatal 
to the right spirit in the school; for 
the teacher who is dictated to and 
enslaved by the principal will  in- 
variably become dictatorial toward 
the pupils and attempt to enslave 
them in turn.” 


CAMBRIDGE. <A most important 
appointment ‘to the Harvard faculty 
has been made in the person of Bu- 
gene Duquesne, architect of the 
French government. He is an archi- 
tect of international repute and the 
sort of man who can help the archi- 
tectural department along in many 
ways. 

The graduate school of business 
administration has added a course in 
printing. 

The erection of a new building for 
the Germanic Museum has been as- 
sured by the additional gift from 
Adolphus Busch of $100,000, 

Dr. J. R. Jewett of the University 
ef Chicago has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Harvard. 

EAST BOSTON. This section of 
the city has three night schools. 
The total enrollment is nearly 1,000. 
All sorts of subjects are being taught, 
from penmanship and literature to 
ship drafting and metal working. 
Membership in the classes is not re- 
stricted to residents of Boston. Non- 
residents are requested to join any 


schools on January 20. At the close 
of the first day the pupils’ deposits 
amounted to $458.05. 

MILFORD. An important sym- 
posium on school medical inspection 
will be held in this city on February 
2. with papers by Superintendent C. 
W. Holey and Physicians J. M. 
French, J. V. Gallagher, Joseph 
Taylor, Jr., and Dentist H. W. Shaw. 

NORTHAMPTON. Smith is now 
the largest distinctly woman’s col- 
lege in the world, with 1,617 young 
women enrolled. 

G. T. Fletcher, who died on Janu- 
ary 12, was one of the widely-known 
educators of New England. He was 
graduated from the Bridgewater 
State Normal school, was for many 
years principal of the Castine, 
Maine, State Normal school, was su- 
perintendent at Marlboro, Mass., and 
was for many years the western 
Massachusetts agent of the state 
board of education, with residence in 
this city. He had high educational 
ideals which he carried out with the 
greatest devotion and success. 

WESTFIBLD. Lewis B. Allyn 
of the State Normal schoo! is one of 
the most efficient “pure food” inves- 
tigators in the United States. He is 
a notable scientist. 

WESTWOOD. A patrol of Boy 
Scouts, to be known as the 
“Hounds,” has been formed at the 
Colburn school. Later a second pa- 
trol will be formed. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
The Rhode Island Normal school 
is having an interesting course of 
professional lectures on Saturdays at 
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10.15 a. m. as follows: Superintend- 
ent Andrew W. Edson of New York 
city, “Group Teaching and Indiyid- 
ual Instruction’; Dr. James J. Walsh 
of Fordham University, “Ideal Pop- 
ular Education”; Dr. John L. Elliott 
of the Ethical Culture school, New 
York, “The Spirit of Ethies Teach- 
ing in the Schools”; William Mc- 
Andrew of the Washington Irving 
high school, New York, “Some Stg- 
gestions for Girls in School,” illus- 
trated. Admission is free to. all. 
Principal John L. Alger is introduc- 
ing many features for the advantage 
of teachers in service. 





CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The gifts and 
bequests to Yale have been larger 
this year than in any other in the 
history of the college, excepting, of 
course, the year in which Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave $1,UU0U,000, 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Four radical 
changes in the administration of the 
department of education were made 
at a special meeting of the board of 
education on January 18. Begin- 
ning on February 1,-the pay of pupil 
teachers in the training schools for 
teachers rendering substitute ser- 
vice in the elementary schools will 
be seventy-five cents instead of $1.50 
a day; all teachers who have reached 
the age of seventy years and are 
eligible for retirement are to be re- 
tired on pension; ~certain -special 
teachers of music who have had 
more than thirty or more years of 
service, whether or not they are 
sixty-five years of age, are to be re- 
tired on pensions; and it was adopted 
as a policy of the board that all su- 
perintendents, teachers, and princi- 
pals should be retired on reaching 
the age of seventy years, if eligible 
for retirement. 

The school of household arts at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has prepared for the child wel- 
fare exhibit, which opened Wednes- 
day, extensive exhibits of housing, 
furnishing, foods, textiles, and cloth- 
ing, and the nutrition, care, and 
home life of children. The possible 
and desirable standards in each field 
are indicated, along with common 
defects in practice and methods of 
improvement. One of the chief ob- 
stacles in the way of establishing a 
school of agriculture at Columbia 
has been removed by the gift of a 
large farm in Dutchess county, five 
miles northeast of Fishkill Landing. 

Henry Burr Barnes, president of 
the publishing house of A. 8S. Barnes 
& Co., and a director of the Amer!- 
can Book Company, died at his,home 
in Brooklyn on January 13. Mr. 
Barnes was a san of the late A, S. 
Barnes, the eminent founder of the 
house of A. 8. Barnes & Co., and 
was born in Brooklyn in 1845. He 
was a man of high scholarship and 
exquisite artistic taste. 

Philip Davis of Boston in the Bos- 
ton Transcript of January 14 says 
that beginning January 18 the cen- 
tre of the child world will be in the 
city of New York. Every phase of 
child life will be brought out in 
words, pictures, charts, tables, con- 
ferences, pageants, and living dem- 
onstrations, all of which will form a 


part of the child welfare exhibit, 
This exhibit will take place in. the 
Seventy-first regiment armory. and 
will last from January 18 to Febru- 
ary 12. It will cost sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Three hundred inves- 
tigators have been at work a year in 
getting up the exhibit, and three 
hundred. more attendants will be re- 
quired to take care of the forty-five 
thousand square feet of floor space 
which will be entirely devoted to 
the interests of the child fer almost 
a month. The numerous. confer- 
ences. which will form a part of the 
exhibit will be addressed -by the 
greatest experts of this country. 
Among them are Jane Addams of 
the Hull house, Chicago; Hon. Ben 
Lindsey, judge of the juvenile 
court, Denver, Col.; President Nichvo- 
las Murray’ Butler, Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
of Washington. The recommenda- 
tions of these experts, it is believed, 
will be the basis for a fairly com- 
plete program of legislation and 
amelioration dealing intelligently 
with the problem of the city child. 
The exhibit is backed by the richest 
families of this country: The Rocke- 
fellers, the Morgans, the Hills, and 
the Goulds. One would almost think 
it is the exclusive affair of, the “400,” 
but it is not. The Sage Foundation 
is deeply interested in it financially 
as well as socially. The interest of 
nearly all the colleges, especially of 
all the women’s colleges, has been 
enlisted in this exhibit. Different 
college alumnae will take charge of 
sections of the exhibit and the en- 
tertainments which will form an im- 
portant part of every day’s pro- 
gram. Nor is the publicity commit- 
tee a whit outdone by the entertain- 
ment committee. The publicity 
committee consists of representatives 
of the most important magazines 
and periodicals of this country, 
headed by Chairman George Har- 
vey. editor of the North American 
Review and Harper’s Weekly, and 
backed up by men like Ray Stan- 
nard Baker of the American Maga- 
zine, Norman Hapgood of Collier's 
Weekly, and Melville BE. Stone of the 
Associated Press. Through this 
able publicity committee the child 
welfare committee proposes to show, 
as has never been shown before, the 
exact needs of the child and the ex- 
tent to which all the agencies meet 
or fail to meet these needs. Mr. 
Wharton, the secretary of the pub- 
licity committee, insists that this ex- 
hibit is “constructive’’ in every de- 
tail. It proposes neither to “boost 
nor to knock.” Each section of the 
exhibit will simply show conditions 
exactly as they are in the most 
painstaking way, and indicate, 
where necessary, what is to be done. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRYN MAWR. Miss M. Carey 
Thomas of Byrn Mawr College is 
spending three months in Europe 
and Bgypt. She has been here as 
dean and president for twenty-six 
years, and this is her first extended 
vacation. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 
WAXAHACHIE. A $50,000. girls’ 
dormitory is to be added to the 
Trinity University equipment. The 
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funds have been subscribed ‘by the 
Commercjai Club and the Texas 
Presbytefian church. 





LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Dr. James H, 
Dillard, administrator of the Anna 
T. Jeanes Foundation for Promoting 
Negro Rural School Work, has 
county sessions for negro rural 
school teachers in 130 counties in the 
twelve southern states; twenty in 
Louisiana, nineteen in Mississippi, 
fifteen each in Georgia and North 
Carolina. In each of the other 
seven states ‘there are between three 
and ten. Mr. Carnegie added $3,900 
to the income of the Jeanes Fund 
this year. Dr. Dillard’s headquar- 
ters are in this city. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. Superintendent 
John A. Wood issues, in the name of 
the city board of education, a school 
bulletin of four pages, ten by four- 
teen inches, devoted to the local in- 
terests of the school. The popula- 
tion is 54,000 as against 36,000 in 
1900, a percentage gain which has 
few rivals. Ten years ago the high 
school enrollment was 368, now it is 
850. 


ILLINOIS. 


DECATUR. A gain of thirty- 
four per cent., from 24,862 to 35,739, 
places this city at the forefront In 
prosperity. Its new high scbol- 
house is one of the best in the state. 

EWING. Rev. W. A. Matthews 
has been elected to the presidency of 
Ewing College, the Baptist college of 
central and southern Illinois. 

URBANA. The State University 
enrolls more than 5,000 students a 
year. The present state appropria- 
tion is $1,125,000 a year. President 
James will ask for $100,000 of the 
next legislature. 

KANE COUNTY. There are 
twelve times as many schools up to 
the standard this year as last. 

LAKE FOREST. William Mather 
Lewis, head master of the Lake For- 
est Academy, has issued “Twilight 
Talks with Boys,” and Pau! G. Hus- 
ton, master in English, is the author 
of “Around an Old Homestead.” 

SPRINGFIELD. Miss Mary J. 
Sell, who is still teaching in this 
city, began teaching the year that 
Abraham Lincoln left this city to go 
to Washington as President. 

CHICAGO. Chicago’s public 
schools will have about $14,000,000 
to spend this year. The budget was 
reported to the board of education 
on January 25. Of the $14,000,000 
something over $9,000,000 will go to 
the educational fund, and about 
$4,000,000 to the building fund. The 
budget is almost the same size as 
that for last year. Only about 
$150,000 more income. will be re- 
ceived by the board. Advances in 
teachers’ salaries, according to the 
fixed rule in force, total more than 
this amount, and the apportionment 
of the budget among the depart- 
ments has been made more difficult 
because of this fact. The budget for 
1910 amounted to a little more than 
$14,000,000, and was divided between 
the educational and buildings funds 
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in about the same proportion as this 
year’s will be. The largest item for 
educational purposes was. for sala- 
ries for teachers, not quite $6,000,- 
000 being appropriated to this ac- 
count. This year the salaries will 
be more than $6,000,000. The next 
largest item for educational  pur- 
poses last year was for high schools, 
and it probably will hold its position 
in the coming budget. The appro- 
priation to the building fund last 
year, with the amount left from 
1909, gave a total of over $5,000,000 
to work with. 


IOWA. 


CLARION. County Superintend- 
ent O. H. Benson has resigned to en- 
ter the service of the United States 
department of agriculture. 


MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. A Dill has been intro- 
duced in the legislature which, if it 
becomes a law, will abolish all fra- 
ternities, sororities, and similar so- 
cieties in the public schools of Michi- 
gan. Pupils who do not obey the 
law are to be expelled from school, 
and penalties are provided for teach- 
ers who do not see that the law is 
enforced. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


VERMILLION. The University 
of South Dakota has had a notable 
advance under President F. B. Gault. 
The registration has been increased, 
the preparatory school has been 
practically eliminated, the profes- 
sional schools have been expanded, 
the scholarship has been advanced, 
the discipline has been greatly im- 
proved, the plant has been practi- 
cally doubled, and the public con- 
fidence and support have rallied 
about the institution. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. This year for the first 
time the famous Sunday afternoon 
meetings of John E. Gunckel’s news- 
boys have been for the most part in 
charge of the teachers of the city, 
and the success is beyond anything 
in the past. Miss Fannie M. Per- 


Anflonest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business ! 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System.” 

NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
‘¢One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
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Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. ¢. HOLDEN, — Secy. 


kins, president of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation, has directed the arrange- 
ments. One Sunday the Yacht Club 
provided the program, and another 
Sunday it was by the Toledo Travel- 
ing Men’s Association. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The coming 
school election will be one of the 
most interesting ever held. Be- 
cause of several resignations there 
will be seven members elected. 

The school expenses for this year 
are $1,653,000, an increase of $114,- 
500 over last year. High school 
salaries, $184,000; elementary school 
salaries, $1,035,000; teachers of the 
blind, $4,800; teachers of deaf, $16,- 
140; teachers of exceptional children, 
$3,240; office salaries, $69,000; jani- 
tors, $77,500; manual training, $18,- 
000; evening schools, $8,000. 


MENOMONIE. The Stout Insti- 
tute, Dr. L. D. Harvey, superintend- 
ent, has a plant costing about $225,- 
000 and a student enrollment of 300. 
The state is likely to accept it and 
develop it unless the, menibers of the 
family endow it as a memorial. 


GREEN BAY. This city comes 
very close to being the metropolis of 
northeastern Wisconsin. It is the 
eighth city in the state, and its 
thirty-five per cent. increase puts it 
in a class by itself. Milwaukee ts 
far in the lead, Superior and Racine 
follow as __ heretofore. Oshkosh 





passes La Crosse for the first time. 
Then come Madison and Green Bay. 

GRAND RAPIDS. There are 
four candidates for county superin- 
tendent from Wood county at the 
coming spring ejections: Clay Lam- 
berton, a graduate of Milwaukee 
Normal school and principal of the 
Port Edwards schools; George A. 
Varney, teacher in the Vesper 
schools; W. H. Guilford, teacher at 
Nekoosa, and Miss Maud Searles, a 
teacher at Cranmoor. Miss Searles 
is the only woman who has everrun 
for any political office in this county. 
Superintendent Morris declined to 
be a candidate for re-election. 





MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH. A movement is on 
foot by which there shall be plotted 
a reservation for public parks and 
playgrounds in every addition of ter- 
ritory to this city. 

CARSON LAKB. The school 
board has made a pleasant home for 
the teachers in order to induce first- 
class teachers to live in the dis- 
trict. 

Minneapolis gained 48.7 per cent. 
in population; Duluth, 48.1 per cent.; 
St. Paul, 31.7 per cent. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. County Super- 
intendent Mark Keppel proposes to 
line up every teacher in the eight 
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A vocabulary of words most needed in daily life, with an abundance 
of outline drawings of the objects represented by these words. 


Large type. Good print.’ Low in price. 


The above we trust will serve a useful purpose, especially where 


the object is to teach English and not merely the text. 


Bound in strong manila. 64 pages. 


15 cents. 


A. Flanagan Company 


Profusely illustrated. Price, 


Chicago 
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2ounties of southern California as an 
advance member for the N. B. A. 


REDDING. The Northern Calli- 
fornia Association, composed of 
Shasta, Tehama, Butte and Colusa 
counties, elected a woman presi- 
dent, Miss Lulu White, a woman 
vice-president, and a woman secre- 
tary. Further than that, each 
county has a woman superintendent. 


FRESNO. Superintendent C. L. 
McLane of this city and Miss Lulu 
White of Shasta county are looking 
after the interests of the N. E. A. In 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys. 

SAN DIEGO. When James A. 
Barr of Stockton was here recently 
in the interest of advance member- 
ships for the N. E. A. every. teacher 
in the county signed promptly and 
paid the membership fee of $2.00. 

OAKLAND. Four new play- 
grounds will soon be opened by the 
Oakland board of education. 
Equipment will be installed, to be 
paid for out of the board’s funds. 
Later, when the school playgrounds 
are fully equipped, they will be 
turned over to the playground com- 
mission as part of the playground 
system of the city. 


oe 


COLORADO. 


FORT COLLINS. Superintendent 
M. F. Miller issued an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting Christmas 
greeting to parents. Here are a few 
paragraphs from his letter:— 

“President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity says: ‘We are born into an age 
of faith, into a land of faith, into an 
atmosphere charged as never before 
with positive working beliefs which 
make life worth the living.’ 

“We have lost faith in some 
things, but we have gained faith in 
others; and the faiths we have 
gained are greater in number and 
importance and inspiration than the 
faiths we have lost.’ 

“We believe in the boys and girls 
of to-day, the men and women of a 
still greater to-morrow; we have 
faith in their innocence and purity, 
and in the great need of keeping 
them so. We believe in freeing 
them from the curse of ignorance 
and crime. To secure this worthy 
end, we believe in the most earnest 
and united efforts of the home, the 
school, the church, and the state. 

“The demand for popular educa- 
tion has become irresistible. HBduca- 
tion is no longer considered a privi- 
lege of the few, but the birthright of 
all. 

“The director of education in Aus- 
tralia claims that in the terrific 
struggle for supremacy, in which 
the great world-powers are now en- 
gaged, the victory for the twentieth 
century will be awarded to that 
country which possesses in the 
greatest degree, two great features, 
—sea power and school power.” 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

The minimum school year is now 
six months. Provision has been 
made for county high schools, 
Schoolrooms and schoolhouses may 
now be used for any purpose that 
school directors think proper. 

The legislature has abolished all 
high school secret societies, and has 
prohibited the formation of others. 
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New Requirements for Admission 
to Harvard Proposed. 


One of the most important among 
the many recent changes at Harvard 
is that relating to admission require- 
ments. In the words of the Har- 
vard Crimson, the “point system wi"l 
give way to the merit system.” 

When a man applies for admission 
he must first send in “credentials,” 
that is, an official record of his sec- 
ondary school work. This certificate 
must state what subjects have been 
studied, how much ground has been 
covered, how much time was spent 
upon each subject, and the quality 
of work in each subject. Such cer- 
tificates, of course, will be accepted 
only from schools which are ap- 
proved by the college. The course 
must have been mainly language, 
science, mathematics, and history,— 
none of which can be totatly omitted, 
and two of these subjects must have 
been carried to the “advanced” 
stage. 

Then the candidate must pass four 
entrance examinations,—one in Eng- 
lish, one in mathematics, one- in 
Latin (or in French or German, if a 
candidate for 8S. B.), and one in any 
of the following subjects: Greek, 
French, German, history, chemistry, 
and physics. 

The committee on admission will 
then judge upon the whole record of 
work in the secondary school and on 
the examinations. 

The corporation have not passed 
upon this proposed scheme as yet, 
but it seems likely that they will 
vote to adopt it. For a few years a 
candidate may enter under either the 
old or the new system. 

The new requirements show a 
radical departure from the present 
ones, and the graduates are receiving 
the proposition in various ways. It 
is generally admitted that there will 
be a wider field to draw men from 
under the new scheme, but there are 
graduates who think that Harvard 
is drawing enough men and the right 
sort of men at present; and there are 
others who think it impracticable to 
accept school certificates because of 
different standards which prevail in 
various parts of the country. A 
teacher in one of the boys’ prepara- 
tory schools brought out another 
strong objection to the proposed sys- 
tem when he said that- not a few 
men had gone into Harvard under 
the old system from his school and 
have done creditable work in Cam- 
bridge, but the school records of 
these men were such that he could 
never have recommended them as 
the new system will require. The 
examination system brings out the 
sort of ability in a man that no other 
system can, 


However, it would seem that the 
proposed departure is a desirable 
one. More schools will be able to 
send men to Harvard, the university 
will be brought inte closer touch 
with, the public school system, and 
the specialized character of prepara- 
tion for Harvard will be done away 
with, 


Remington Typewriter Expansion. 

Utica, N. Y.,. January 16.—An- 
nouncement is made of the com- 
pletion of plans for the enlargement 
of the manufacturing facilities of 
the Remington Typewriter- plant at 
Ilion, N.. Y., and new building opera- 
tions will begin at once. ‘This action 
is necessitated by an unparalleled de- 
mand which has compelled the Rem- 
ington Typewriter factory to work 
overtime for several months with 
many of the departments operating 
day and night. 

The typewriter has always been 
called “The Barometer of Trade,” 
and. this increased demand for type- 
writers is therefore the best possible 
evidence of the growing activity of 
general business throughout’ the 
country. 
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Educational Press Association of 
America. 


President—John McDonald, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Vice-President—Henry G. Williams, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Secretary—J. W. Walker, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Treasurer—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis 





Executive Committee—Howard A. 
Gass, Jefferson City, Mo.; George 
L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 


MEMBERS. 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 

American Journal of Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

American Primary Teacher, Boston. 

American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arkansas School Journal, Little 
Rock. 

Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

a School Journal, Denver, 

0. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
—* School Exponent, Miami, 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 
New York City. 

Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Midland Schools, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Mississippi School Journal, Jackson. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,°°°"°". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 39 Jackson Bhd, rey = - Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper B Los Angeles, Cal,, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland i Biag, 


Che James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive penens recommenda- 
Competent teachers in demand. ae. FEE, $1. 00. WRIT 
JACKSON BOULE (CHICAGO 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 0sion square, Now York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
ome ra for ee aeete positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Western Branch: Spokane, Washington 
A national exchange for teachers and school officers. Ninth year. Address 

either office. . 




















Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Higher Education as Training for Business Judson Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, $.55 
De Maistre’s La Jeune Siberienne................ Fontaine (Ed.]} D.C - Heath & Co., Boston 30 
ee ee acini ce des 66 es cane sah tars Dooley 1.00 
Elements of Business Arithmetic. ..-Bigelow &Arnold The teseesinie Co., N. Y. -70 


Panama and the Canal To-day................... Lindsay L.C. Page & Co., "Boston 3.00 
Te IOS Tao 659.58 spear oe sense cess cspees Haggard D. Appleton & ©o., N.Y. 4.00 
The Place of History in Education ....-. Allen * — 
The Story of Modern France................... . Guerber pee ATS Book Co., - 65 















Makers and Defenders of America............... Foote & Skinner “ S -60 
Story of the Roman People...............-.+-+++. Tappan Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston .65 
American and English Classics for Grammar 

a AES ERAS SEES SSIS EASES Se = 2 eH 55 
yo RE Sere ee Shum- way [Ed.]} - - ~ - 75 
Old Testament Narrative. ............-scceeseeees Sha eld ae * “ * 75 
Oe SRR TS SA GR Reset Fea Sot ieee Watt Little Chronicle Co., Chicago 50 
English Book for Foreigners..................... O'Reilly A. Flanagan Co., - — 
Longmans’ Benen Illustrations (Portfolios 

SELL TE 1th ins akin hoe eines Na60 = 9oae ees Lougmans, Green & Co., N.Y. —— 
New Wor\l Speiier(Grades’ and 2)Wohlfarth & Rogers TheWorld Book Co. Yonkers N.Y.— 
WRMTAGS DOORUOIO, « lbs xaibin. ce < dS) panied cogcecee Pumpbrey Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 45 
With Sully in the Sioux Land.................... Hanson 1.50 
The Concept Standard.) ....../........6.....-5-. Nicholson Sencbemn College, N.Y. — 
American Writers of To-day..................... Vedder Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 1.50 
Wider Use of the School Plant................. . Perry Charities ‘Publishing Co., és 1.25 








North Carolina Education, Raleigh, Pénnsylyania School Journal, Lan- 


WN: 'C. caster, Pa. 
Ohio Educational - Monthly, Colum- Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
bus. Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 


Ohio Teacher, Athens, O. 


School and Home Education, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Century, Oak Park, Ll. 


School Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
School Journal, New York, N. Y. 


School News, Taylorville, 111 


SEVEN-DAY School ; Science "and Mat hematics, 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Chicago. 


TOURS Southern School Journa], Lexington, 
Ky. 

Texas School Magazine, Dallas, Tex. 

Texas School Journal, Dallas, Tex. 

Velta Review, Washington, D. C. 








January 13,:27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 





May 5, 1911 Western School Journal, Topeka, 
Kan. 
# Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Stop-overat Baltimore, Phil- Madison. 
adelphia, and New York - 
returning . be 


Flag Days in Harrisburg. 


The following is a list of some of 
the important events in the history 
of the country, state and city, to 

‘gether with the.dates on which these 
events occurred, -Upon the anniver- 
sary of these dates, providing school 
is in session, the flag is raised over 
all school buildings, and all teachers, 


MENEELY &CO. Fils dnring the opening exercises of their 


Bencely Foundry soo | aie B respective schools, give the pupils a 
= 


For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D.,P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 











brief account of the event celebrated. 
In case the anniversary of any date 


GTATE MC NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypFx, M. A. 





orye NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem Massachuestts, 
Coeducational. Department f for the pe 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY P1t- 

MAN, Principal. 











fails upon a date when the schools 
are pot in session, the flag shall be 
displayed and instructions given as 
above suggested upon the nearest 
school day prior to or succeeding the 
date mentioned. 

January— 

1. Emancipation Proclamation 
went into effect. 1863. 

17. Benjamin Franklin born. 17 
February— 

12. Abraham Lincoln born. 1809. 

15. The Maine destroyed. 189s. 

22. George Washington born, 
1732. 

27. Henry W. Longfellow born, 
1807. 
March— 

4. Harrisburg laid out. 1785. 

9. Engagement between the 
Monitor and Merrimac. 1862. 
April— 

4. Thaddeus Stevens born. 1793. 

8. David Rittenhouse born. 1732, 

9% Surrender at Appomattox. 
1865 

15. Death of Lincoln. 1865. 

19, Battle of Lexington. 1775. 
May— 

1. Dewey sank Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay. 1898. 

4. Horace Mann born. 1796. 

10. Centennial Exposition opened 
in Philadelphia. 1876. 
18. International Peace Confer- 
ence met at The Hague. 1899. 

30. Memorial Day. 
June — 

14. The Stars and Stripes adopted 
by Congress. 1777. 

18. The British evacuate Philadel- 
phia. 1778. 

Septem ber— 

First Monday. Labor Day. 

5. First Continental Congress 
met. 1774. 

14. Death of McKinley. 1901. 

19. Death of Garfield. 1881. 
October— 

14. William Penn born. 1644. 

22. John Harris, Jr.; born. 1727. 

27. Landing of the Welcome, 
1682. 

Last Friday. Pennsylvania Day. 
November— 

1. Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians at Shackamaxon. 1682. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

December— 
17. John G. Whittier born. 1808. 
19. Washington's Army reaches 
Valley Forge. 1777. 
21. Landing of the Pilgrims. 





Taking Hold by Letting Go. 

If you want to fix a thing in your 
own mind, tell it to another. He 
may not retain it as his own, but 
you will. A skilled teacher said to 
his pupils, in urging them to “talk 
back” to him by question and com- 
ment: “You may forget all that I 
say to you but you cannot forget 
what you say to me.” A _ thought 
best reaches one’s mind by coming 
out. from one’s mouth. Let us store 
our minds with important truths by 
talking of them to our fellows.— 
Canadian Teacher. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


FAMOUS “GIANTS” AT B. F. 
KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Christy Matthewson, the famous 
pitcher of the New York “Giants,” 
is an actor as well as a ball player. 
With “Chief” Myers, the catcher of 
the “Giants,” and Miss May Tully, 
the prominent comedienne, he ap- 
pears in a sketch that aside from the 
prominence of the players would at- 
tract immediate attention. The ac- 
tion takes place outside of the polo 
grounds, the dialogue is bright and 
the comedy situations are most 
amusing. It will be surrounded by 
an exceptionally good show with lots 
of amusing features. One will be 
the Charles Ahearn troupe of come- 


dians with their bicycle stunts. 
Jesse Lasky’s big new production, 
“The Pianophiend Minstrels,” are 


also on the bill, and other features 
will be Max Hart’s dancers; Lueas 
and- Fields; Mile. Diaz’s trained 
monkeys; the Kemps, and the Woods 
and Woods trio. 


7 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 101.] 





Japanese consul-general at San 
Francisco is so impressed with. the 
mischievous consequences of such 
legislation that he has addressed a 
letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Federal Relations at 
Washington, pointing out ‘that the 
enactment of such discriminatory 
legislation would be especially un- 
fortunate at a time when new 
treaties between the United States 
and Japan are in process of negotia- 
tion. ; 


"* 


The Real Mexican Girl. 


Regarding some of the customs of 
the Mexican girl there are current a 
good many mistaken beliefs. For 
example, she is popularly supposed 
to play the guitar, to wear a man- 
tilla, and to smoke cigarettes. As a 
matter of fact, the guitar is almost 
an unknown instrument among the 
women of the upper class; the man- 
tilla is rarely seen in the streets save 
on Good Friday, having been dis- 
carded in favor of hats in atrocious 
taste; and the senorita never smokes. 
Neither does she make a habit of at- 
tending bull fights.—The Delineator. 


———-0- -0-@-0-@ -e-___ 


opponent’s argument,” said 
Doliver in a recent cam- 
paign, “has about as much logic— 
Did you ever hear about the young 
woman in Fort Dodge? One spring 
morning she sat on the piazza of her 
pretty little home sewing a button 
on her husband’s coat. The hus- 
band himself appeared and she said 
fretfully, “It’s a perfect shame the 
careless way the tailor sewed this 
button on. This is the fifth time 
I’ve had to sew it on again for you.” 
~—Everybody’s. 





“My 
Senator 


THE NEW M. D. 
Flint—“Have you any divine 
healers out your way, old man?” 
Flyrte—“Have we! Say, there’s a 
young woman doctor next house 





that’s a peacherino.” 


TEACHERS*® AGENCIES. 





normal places filled in the same week of January, 19 1, illustrate the methods of this 
a All were in state norma! schools who ‘have frequently employed teachers 
thro us before and whe made direct application to us, and in each case we recommended 
only a single candidate and notified no one else. The priate of the Castleton, Ba normal 
met our candidate at Utica; ee our cand — x 
Syracuse. The principal of the Oneonta seen can recommen 
perma inquiredby talephone if we had NORMAL how she impressed us; and though this 
was the most important of the three p 


her through us without seein 
her. Wehave been doing this work twenty-seven years; seems along while, deesn't it 


But the schools that experimented with us twenty-seven years ago come to us 
with confidence. We can’t give every school the teacher it wants, and when 
we can not we say so. When we say, “ We just what you PLACES 
want and this teacher will fill the bill,” that usually fills the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


one 








Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fi" fyssue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Col ‘ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


MERICAN :: :; 
- NN ssuperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
Srnensont nd 2°. REIGN ot instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


mee Mrs, M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
"restern Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 








378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Twenty-sixth year. } 'e 
to read our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business. 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





LI TS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
PECIA Ss High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Fepnn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade: teachers with ability to teach some Ng hr ope. 
tem of music and drawing secure agi om by Ga to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., y~ Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
79-16 Trinity Ave., » Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABLN 
Sec. and Treas. 


SABINS’ 
HENRY SABIN, 
Pres. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see wl at we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.2°927.2 22. yerste 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for super 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school othcta ke 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 








0060000 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. .) . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


OOOSOOSF 00000904 
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| LipPINCOTT'S NEW _ SCHOOL-BOOKS 





READY EARLY;IN 10911 
An important New Book for Teachers 


Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


c. By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.* 

Associate Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia. 
Being Vol, VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Se- 
} . ries, edited by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


‘ . L b . 
Lippincott’s Primer 
By HOMER P, LEWIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

A first book for little folks. Beautifully illustrated with 

nine pictures in color and many in black and white. These 

tions are all reproductions of photographs taken from 

per ro “fa children working or playing as they do in 
a e. 


An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


By CHARLES MORRIS 
Auther of “ Morris's School Histories,” ‘‘ Home Life in 
All Lands,” etc. 

This book is intended for Advanced Elementary 
Grades. It is strictly up to date, profusely illus- 
trated, and contains numerous maps and an ex- 
ceptionally interesting text. 


No School Library is Complete Without 


LIPPINCOTT’S piogrararcal Dictionary 














J. B. LIPPINC OTT COMPANY 


‘PUBLISHERS 


PHILA DELPHIA 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


"1a Massachusetts superintendent: 
«é more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
wre pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


“*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. If certainly feel that 1 am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


*“* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have bean very much pleased with the work of your 
sasny in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
th pe of the country, and I appreeiate your services very 








me: Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are ajready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular, 
Requests of school officials will receiye prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 








JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 







A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature—an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). ; 
















Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 






New England Publishing Company, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 





Rit and Personal Caltue 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinatijons for 
Strengthening and sustaining mental and 
physical powers. 

Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 
ercises, 

Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 

Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 

Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing. 

Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS, MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 
The Burlington, Washington, D. C. 


To whom all correspondence should be addressed. 












